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For the Companion. 


IRON TRIALS. 
By Geo. Manville Fenn. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 


The darkness that followed warned Luke of 
what had been done, and the rush of water, hiss- 
ing and snorting as air was forced in with it 
at times made his heart bound with apprehension. 
How came the man-hole closed? Why had the 
men or any one else closed it ? 

He must pass that rushing jet of water and get 
soaked, for the fount was between him and the 
man-hole. Gathering himself together, he made a 
rush, and in another instant was deluged by the 
spurt, which came into the boiler with great 
force. 

He reached the man-hole in the darkness, for 
he could feel the rim of the circular opening, and 
found it was fastened. His blood turned cold, 
and he stood there shivering with horror, the 
water rushing, hissing, and sounding hollow and 
strange. It had already risen so that his shoes 
were partly covered. 

“IT must be wrong,” thought Luke, recovering 
himself; and he tried again and again, to find 
that the man-hole was indeed closed, though he 
could move the plate a little up and down, as it 
seemed only partly screwed on. 

He shouted with all his might, and beat at the 
heavy disk of iron with his fist. His voice seemed 
to fill the hollow space, sounding full and strange, 
while the water poured in with a constant roar. 

It was a place of horror. The water would 
soon be up to his knees, and then he knew it 
would rise higher and higher to chest—to lip— 
and then—it was horrible! 

He beat frantically at the sides of the huge 
boiler, but only hurt his hands. The water 
seemed to make far more noise, drowning the piti- 
ful sound. 

What should he do? Some one must be com- 
ing by soon, and they would hear him, or the men 
would return to their work and see that the lid of 
the man-hole had been closed. 

Then came the horrible thought that they prob- 
ably closed it themselves before filling up the 
boiler to see whether, now the fur was chipped 
off, there was any leak. 

The cold sweat stood upon his brow, where the 
water-drops were ready to mingle with them, and 
he trembled like a leaf. 

“T shall never see home again,” he groaned, as 
he stood there. ‘‘Coward!” he muttered directly 
after. ‘‘What a poor, weak coward!” he re- 
peated, and then he tried to think coolly in his 
dreadful emergency, as to what he should do. 

“The hammer!” he exclaimed, joyously. 

But where was it? He had dropped it when 
the water began to rush in, und it was lying in two 
feet depth of water now, right at the other end. 

To get it meant to wade back, and pass through 
the fierce torrent that was pouring in, and he felt 
that he hardly had nerve to go through it again, 
for perhaps if he did, he would not be able to get 
back. 

“TI have nerve enough,” he panted, “and I will 
do it.” 

He took a long breath, clenched his hands, and 
summoning all his force, he waded along, with 
the icy water making his breath come in spas- 
modic gasps, while he felt for the moment stran- 
gled as he passed through the jet. 

Once through it, his task proved easy, for wading 
on, he felt the hammer with his feet, and, catching 
it up, without giving himself time to think, 
dashed back through the jet, and reached the 
man-hole again, breathless and exhausted. 

It was a frightful situation, but that was the 
nearest spot to safety, and there was a little ray 
of hope as he took a good grip of the haft of the 
hammer, and began to beat with it against the 
side of the boiler with all his might. 

How strangely the sound came back upon him! 
It seemed as if it was all shut in, and could not 
be heard outside; and even if it were, what was 
the feeble beating with that hammer in the roar 
and thunder of the great works, where, by this 
time, perhaps, the rollers were turning, the steam 
hissing, steel shrieking, and the Nasmyth hammer 
thudding till the earth shook ? 

His heart sank as he beat and beat at the re- 
verberating iron sides, till his arm became so 
weary that his hand fell at his side with a splash, 
for the water had nearly reached his middle, and 


in his anxiety it seemed to be creeping up more 
rapidly to extinguish his life. 

He struck again, at the plate that covered the 
man-hole now, for the air seemed to grow stifling, 
and there was a horrible hydrogenous odor, 


partly caused by the water being beaten into such | response; but there was a satisfied grin on Bos- | punished. 


| fine spray, and being freed from the foul air with 
| which it had in some way become charged. 

| How those next minutes passed away, Luke 
| Grantham never knew. They were like hours of 


| horror. Again and again he felt that he must 

















sink down exhausted, for his arms refused to raise 
the hammer, and at last he was standing there 
with the water at his chest. 

Some minutes had elapsed since he had made 
an effort, and he felt stunned, his ears rang, and 
he found it difficult to breathe. 

In a few more minutes it would be at his lips, 
and still no one came. Raising the hammer again, 
with the pointed end splashing the water at every 
stroke, he struck three feeble blows on the top, 
with the hammer, which felt heavy as a sledge. 

All at once there was a response—three blows 
just above his head, and he struck again, one 
blow. 

There was a rattling sound directly, and then a 
flash of light and a gush of fresh air, as a familiar 
voice cried,— 

“Hullo, there! Any one here ?” 

Luke could not answer, but his hands were 
thrust out of the man-hole, and he was dragged 
out by a pair of strong arms to lie, with the water 
streaming from him, on the heap of lime. 

It was the workman whose life he had saved at 
the planing-machine who was bending over him. 

“Why, Doctor, lad,” he said, “how come you 
in there ?” 

Luke could only answer feebly, and the man 
shook his head. 

“Tt was done for a lark, I’m thinking,” he said. 
‘Some o’ them theer boys.” 

“Oh no, no,” faltered poor Luke, almost hys- 
terically ; ‘‘it must have been by accident. They 
wouldn’t do such a horrible thing as that.” 

Five days had passed, and the story of Doctor 
having been nearly drowned in the boiler had 
ceased to interest the men, when about ten o’clock 





|! one morning, Luke was summoned from his 
with the Goblin to go to the office. 
‘*He’s going to get the sack, feyther!” 
| Bostock’s boy, with his little eyes twinkling. 
| You get on wi’ thy wuck,” was the rough 


work | 


cried 


tock’s face. 
*“Lookye here, lad,” growled the Goblin, ‘‘if 


| they sa-ack thee, they shall sa-ack me, too, and 


| we'll get wuck at Cammell’s or Brown’s or | 
We gets on together, we do.” 


| Firth’s. 





Luke’s way lay by the planing-machines, where | 
his friend was busy as usual, oiling, watching, 
and superintending the new chisel that made steel 
shavings curl from the great armour plate. 

He saw Luke, and came forward, wiping his 
hand up and down his trousers before offering it 
for a friendly grip, with a nod and a look that | 
meant more than words. 

“And I thought I had no friends here,” said | 
Luke to himself. “Oh, I hope I’m not going to 
be discharged.” 

“Come in,” said a deep voice, and Luke entered 
the office where he had been engaged; and, as he 
stood waiting, he heard the principal say, loudly, 
to one of the foremen who was standing before | 
him,— | 

“T don’t care, Jennings. I’ll make no more 
concessions. I’ve behaved fairly to the men, but | 
there’s a bad spirit abroad among them. I’m not | 
going to be intimidated, so they may meet and | 
threaten and do what they please. Let the bad | 
element go. I’ve plenty of good true men in the | 
works, and they’ll stand by the old place, come 
what may. Oh, you’re there, hey ?” 

“Yes, siz.” 

“Now, then, what’s this about you nearly los- 
ing your life ?” 

Luke told him briefly. 

‘Who shut you in?” 

*T don’t know, sir.” 

“No, but you suspect some one. Come, the 
boys have been rough on you, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir, very.” 

“Don’t like you ?” 

“No, sir, I’m afraid not.” 

“Then I suppose you could pick out one or two 








who have played you tricks before ?” | 


“Tea, iz.” 

“That’s right. I never take any notice, my lad, 
of rough, practical joking, so long as it does not 
go too far. But this was a cold-blooded, dastardly 
trick, and the boy or boys who did it shall be 
Who was it?” 

Luke was silent. 

“Don’t you be afraid to speak, my lad. Oh, 
by the way,” he said to a clerk who answered 
the touch of a gong, ‘‘send Bostock here. Now, 
my lad, I’ve no time to lose. Who was it?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“But you suspect some one.” 

Luke was silent. 

“Tell me who you think it was. 
boy, speak.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I’d rather 
not,” said Luke, firmly. 

‘What? I desire you speak at once, sir! 

Who was it ?” 

“IT only suspect some one, sir, and I would 
rather not say.” 
“Why not?” 
‘Because it would be such a cowardly act, 
and I don’t know who it really was.” 
“Very good!” said the principal; wrath- 
fully. “Go and get your pay at the office. 
Up to Monday night. You can go.” 
Luke turned away with a sigh, and walked 
slowly towards the door. 

“Stop!” cried Mr. Eadon, sharply. 
“Come here!” 

The door was just being opened as 
Luke turned back. 

“T sha’n’t forget what you have said 
to me this morning, my lad,” he said, 
in his quick, hard way. ‘There, shake 
hands! I’m not angry, Grantham. Go 

back to your work.” . 

At dinner-time that day there was a meeting in 
a disused shed, nearly full of lumber, a meeting 
that excited no surprise, for it was raining hard, 
and it was likely that the men would collect under 
shelter. 

“T tell ee, lads, he’s a spy. First of all, he 
comes here tekkin’ the bread out o’ reg’lar wuck- 
ing lads’ mouths, and now we know why he is 
here.” 

“But do we?” said a bald-headed man, with a 
highly pitched voice. 

“Do we, Deedle?” 


Come, 


snarled Bostock. “Why, 
haven’t I telled yer? He were in the office to-day 
tellin’ tales. I heerd un, and the maister shook 
hands wi’ un after. He’s a spy, I tell ee, and we 
must get shoot on him. ‘Theer, Deedle, you leave 
matters to two or three 0° 00z, and we'll set un to 
rights.” 

“*Wi’ the poodher ?” 
man. 

“Ay, wi’ the poodher.” 

“‘Hev you got un?” 

“Gotun? Ay, to be sure!” said Bostock, savy- 
agely, and throwing aside some dirty old shay- 
ings, he rolled out a keg of about the size of a 
butter firkin, which it seemed to have been, or 
else one used for palm-oil for bearings. ‘Theer 
she be,” continued Bostock. ‘Theer’s the stooff. 
Eadon wean’t listen to reason, and he threat me 
this mornin’ wi’ t’ sa-ack.” 

“Ay, and me too,” said Deedle. 

“Ay, and fifty more on us.” 

“Then let’s do it!” said Bostock, eagerly. ‘TI’ll 
be one. Put un in the Bess’mer shed, and wrack 
the pla-ace theer. Bring un to his senses. Mak’ 
him behave better to his men.” 

“Hey, but I dunno,” said one of the party. ‘It 
risky work.” 

“Ay, for cowards!” said Bostock, savagely. 
“But we bean’t cowards, ony on us.” 

He scowled fiercely round as he spoke, and 
there was a hasty acquiescence in a low murmur. 

‘‘We've all sworn, all on us,” he continued, in 
a low growl. “But I say, hedn’t we better put it 
under Eadon’s house ?” 

“Nay, nay. Let’s gie un a taste of our quality 
here,” said one of the principal speakers. ‘“Gie 
un a bit of a blow-oop wi’ the poodher, and that’s! 
scar him into coming down. I don’t want to be 
outer wuck all winter.” 

“We'll do it reight,” said Bostock. ‘“You leave 
un to me,” and he advanced to remove the powder 
keg, which he had drawn out as a sort of coup 
de théatre to bring his followers to the point. 

“Bud what about yon boy?” said the bald- 
headed man. ‘Think he do tell ta-ales, lad ?” 

“Think? Ay, and we'll hev to shut him outer 
pla-ace, or gie un some ’at as’ll mak’ un stay at 
home.” 


whispered the bald-headed 


be 
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“Eadon ought to send his spies among us,” | value. They are a safe, permanent investment. | couldn't make them hear. They never missed | 


grumbled Deedle. ‘I allus thowt theer were some- 
‘at wrong about that lad. Why, yonder he comes. 
Quick, hide the poodher !” 

‘Be quiet!” growled Bostock. ‘It’s too late.” 

Now it so happened that about this time Luke 
Grantham was on his way to the very place where 
the men were holding their little meeting, and 
hatching one of those little plots that have so 
often disgraced the manufacturing towns. 

“1 weer quite scarred, lad,” the Goblin had 
said. ‘I thowt Eadon weer goin’ to gie thee the 
sack; and I said to mysen, ‘If Doctor goes, 
mun But it be aw reight 
eh ?” 

“Yes, all right,” replied Luke. 
you going to eat your dinner ?” 

“Over in yon empty shed by steel furnace.” 

The Goblin led the way into the shed where 
Bostock was holding his meeting, and where a 
growl of discontent saluted Luke. 

‘*Never you mind them, Doctor,” said the Gob- 
lin. ‘You stop alongside me. Hullow, sneaky 
Deedle! How’s the missus ?” he cried, bringing 
his hand heavily on the workman's shoulder. 

“She’s nobbut a poor creature, Goblin.” 

“T shall be givin’ thee a smack i’ the mooth if 


go too.’ now then, 


‘‘Where are 


thou ca’s me Goblin, thou owd _ booblin!”’ * 
growled the giant. ‘*Wheer’s a’ thee hair ?” 
“Lookye here, lad!” said Bostock, fiercely. 


*“*We wean’t hev that boy here. He’s a spy.” 


“Nay, nay,” said the Goblin, decisively. ‘Sit 
still, lad, and begin thee dinner. They shalina 
touch thee.” 


Luke felt his position keenly, for he was sur- 
rounded by fierce-looking men. 
here, lads, this here pla-ace be 
much mine as thine. Doctor’s friend o’ mine, and 
him as don’t like it mun go.” 

There was a growl here. 

“Goblin,” said Bostock, trying to make friends 
with the man he feared, “‘thou’rt wrong, lad, to 
mak’ friends wi’ that lad. 
the maister’s.” 

“Yah!” growled the Goblin. ‘Thou’rt an owd 
woman, Brum. Got some ‘at to drink here, lads ?” 
he continued, picking up the keg. 

“Nay! nay!” cried several, hastily. 
fat stuff.” 

“Well, don’t be I’d have drunk fair, 
lads. Joost do for me to sit on for my dinner,” 
continued the Goblin, throwing the keg up like a 
child’s ball, and catching it again, to place it close 
to Luke and sit down on the end. 

The men drew a painful breath, and two or 
three made for the door, but Bostock stopped 
them with a menacing growl. 

“Stand by lads,” said. ‘Now, Goblin, 
thou’st got to gie up that lad, and send him away. 
I tell ee he’s a spy.” 

“Yah!” said the Goblin, contemptuously, as 
he fumbled in his pockets, and brought out a 
ready-tilled pipe and a match. ‘Thou’rt not a 


“Lookye as 


I tell ee he’s aspy o’ 


“Tt’s palm- 


scarred. 


me, he 


spy, Doctor ?” 

“No!” cried Luke, stoutly. ‘But let me go 
now. 

“Nay; they’ll think thou’rt scarred o’ ’em. 


Niver you mind them. 
feights me.” 

“Get the poodher awaya, Brum!” whispered 
Deedle. ‘It arn’t safe.” 

Then every man held his breath, for the Goblin 
said, coolly = 

“’m going to hev a pipe ’fore I begin to yeat. 
I’m too sharp yet.” 

There was a thrill of horror, for the great fel- 
low bent down sidewise and struck a loudly crack- 
ling match on the powder keg. 


Ony man as feights thee 


* A callow or unfledged bird, 
(To be continued.) 
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OWN A HOME. 


The Dry Goods Chronicle, in a recent issue, 
contains an article some of the terse thoughts of 
which are worthy of wide reading and considera- 
tion. It says: 

“The great law-giver of the Hebrews well un- 
derstood the first principles of political econ- 
when, under that form of government, 
head of a family was allotted a piece of 
ground, and ownership thereof made sure. A 
strong national support was in this manner cre- 
ated, for it is a universal fact that men will die in 
defence of their homes. 

“Individual possession of the soil is not only 
one of the best guarantees of public safety; it is 
equally promotive of good citizenship. 
own property 
law. 


omy 


every 


Men who 
are supporters and respecters of 
Self-interest, to nothing of duty or 
patriotism, impels them to the upholding of gov- 
ernment. ‘Turbulence and strife tind little sympa- 
thy in well-settled communities. 
ized 


say 


Mobs are organ- 
This 
The 
alone keeps 


by those who have nothing to lose. 
class is the disorganizing force in society. 
strong arm of governmental power 
them in check. 


‘*Tax-paying and self-respect go together. Pro- 
prietorship exerts influence, influence adds to 


dignity, and dignity, 
law, 


by the exercise of a natural 
increases self-respect. There is a pardonable 
degree of pride felt in the lawful possession of 
property. There is a glow of satisfaction in own- 
ing the roof-tree that shelters. 

“The house, the ground, the farm acquired by 
individual effort is an enduring testimony to the 
fruit of toil. They intrinsic 


honorable possess 


| estate. 
I | 


| than for the head of the household to be sole pro- 


| 





| 
| 


| e . : 

el : p ark- | . 
| boy friend up a mountain stream in the dark-| the oj@ man, rushing to the door, and holding his 
ness. 
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They are not subject to the depreciations and | 
fluctuations that suddenly destroy values in other 
forms of wealth. They, in all ages, in all coun- 
tries, and under all conditions have a substantial 
value. For this reason, houses and lands are | 
denominated real estate. 

‘‘As possession of property therefore invests | 
citizenship with new dignity and influence, and | 
tends to the promotion of public safety, it should 
be the aim of every young man to acquire real 





‘As absolute ownership of homes saves the 
family from many of the ills incident to changing | 
fortunes, what higher inducement can be offered | 
| 
prietor of the house or cottage ?” li 
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RELEASED. 


Crude thoughts are captives ina poets brain, 
In cells of silence baffled and half blind; 
Waiting through patient pleading to attain 
The rich emane ipations of the mind! 
It seems to him like some Arabian dream 
To be delivered from his rhythmic wrong, 
And in a lyric ¢ y supreme 
To feel the shackles falling from his song. 


WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 





or ——— 
For the Companion. 
THE ‘“‘KITTY.’’ 


An Adirondack Story. 





“Guides can spin yarns, as well as sailors, and 
with all due respect for your good parts, Phil, 
I don’t believe that story is true!” exclaimed 
Thad Morton, a boy of seventeen years, to a stal- | 
wart young oarsman, who was pulling him and his 


‘Very well, then, I won't tell you any more of 
my adventures,” said the handsome fellow, strok- | 
ing his long, light beard and laughing. 

“Oh, please do!” said Thad’s companion, a del- | 
icate boy of fifteen years. 

“Well, I'll remark, then, that city fellows in the 
mountains are commonly the most ignorant peo- 
ple afoot or afloat.” 

Then his clear, musical voice 
echoed from the hills, as he sang, 


rang out and 


“There are city as well as country fools, 
All they know they larnt in schools; 
They think that trout grows on the trees, 
And goes to market on the breeze. 

‘ol de rol, fo 
Hurrah for the fools 0° the big city! 





“They ae — deer begs to be shot, 

: . While their blood is hot; 
ma ot mga hootin’ to be stuffed, 
And in their libries perched aloft. 

Fol de rol, fol de rol, 
Hurrah for the fools o° the big city /” 





The boys laughed, and Thad said, ‘I suppose 
there are no such people up here ?” 

“Lots on ’em! Some’s trappers, that work hard 
and live rough to save up money for nobody and 
nothin’; and some on ’em’s gone to the city to try 
life there. Butt, who don’t love nobody but him- 
self, and the taxidermy, old Bodge, that city folks 
calls the hermit, ‘cause he lives alone and is as 
dirty as a pig— Hark, Hear that ?” 

“Oh yes, I suppose you're playing a trick on 
us,” said Thad. 

“No, upon honor!” 
Again they heard a faint cry, and saw a tiny 
flash of light. 

“Isn't that a wild-cat, or—or—a deer ?” asked | 
Thad’s friend. And the others laughed. | 

“It sounds more like a child. But then, wild- 
cats do cry awful human! But a child did get | 
lost here, a New York ten-year-older, who was 
sure he could navigate here, as he did the streets | 
there. I was sent for—— Hark!” cried Phil. 

“1 hear it,” said Thad. 

‘“‘He wasn’t a lady’s man, that had fourteen 
ladies to ’scort him down to the boat, like a funer- 
al procession, as you did this morning. 
cried like a baby.” 

“Phil, all the time you're going on with this 
nonsense, that ery is kept up,” Thad said. 

“IT know that, and I’m rowin’ as fast as I can 
towards it, and I may as well talk as to waste the 





boys! 


So he 


time. Them flashes aint no beast’s eyes. They | 
look more like struck matches. 
‘“Hilloa! Who be you there?” he cried, in 


tones that shook the Adirondacks—that part of 
them. ‘‘Hillo-o-a!” } 

The reply was still too faint to be heard, but 
after a little longer rowing and a few more calls 
they heard distinctly ,— 

“Im Kitty Baldwin. 

“We're all good folks. I’m a guide, and I’ve 
got two boys with me that'll help get you 
home !” 

Poor timid Rob was overcome by the adven- 
ture, and took Thad’s Hand in silence. 

Phil, guided by the little flashes of light, soon 
drew up to the shore, and tied his boat to a fallen 
tree. | 

After tramping through a mass of almost im- | 
penetrable tangle-wood, they saw a little girl of | 
eleven or twelve years, sitting on a log. They | 
questioned her, and she told her story thus : } 

“We are boarding at Carter’s” 

“Does Carter turn his boarders out this way | 
at night ?” interrupted Phil. 

“Oh no, sir; but fifteen of us came out in a} 
cart this morning for wild flowers and checkerber- | 
ries. We cooked lunch, and I happened to have 
the match-box. I strayed off and got lost, and 


Who are you ?” 








| all’s well! 


| walk, father 


me, and went off. Oh dear! 
wild about me!” 
“You keep easy. 


My mother will be | 


Carter will send out men on 
hoss-back, blowin’ tin horns, and they’ll come 
here and find you. We'll take you over to old 
Buttman’s, and like’s not find somebody huntin’ 
you there,” said Phil. 

“Oh, but we went everywhere; and beside that, 
I’ve been walking since three o’clock everyway. 


I’ve lost my hat—a branch flopped it off. Oh 
dear !” 

“You needn’t walk; I'll carry you in my 
arms,” said Phil, as tenderly as if he were talk- 
ing to a baby. 

**Will you take me to Carter’s ?” 

“Oh no. Carter’s is nine mile from here, and 
we can’t cross the ford on foot in the dark.” 

“You won’t leave me at any camp nor hut? 

“No, indeed. If your folks aint at Butt’s, then 
these boys will row you down-stream to their 
mother’s. We'll keep you till morning. I’ve got 
to stay at one of the campfull of college boys, but 
I won’t forsake you—not if no college boy ever 
aims at a deer agin while these mountains stand, 
I won't!” 

Assured by his kindness, and by the gentle 
good manners of the boys, the girl allowed Phil to 
take her in his arms for the tramp of half a mile 
over the crackling underbrush. 

The boys carried lanterns, and when the trapper | 


>” 


saw them coming, he said to his friend, ‘‘the 
taxidermy,” who was calling on him, ‘There 


comes Phil. I believe he’s got a shot on his way | 
up. But I never see him carry a deer like a baby 
that way afore. I hope it’s got a fine pair o’ 
| branches, such as that old Boston snob wants you | 
to mount for him. Hillo, Phil! Luck, ha!” cried 


lantern over the group. 


He stared at Phil’s burden in bewilderment. IJ¢ 


had neither antlers nor horns, and he then cried, 


| You haint shot her accidental, Phil ?” 
“How else would I ha’ shot her? Maybe they’ll 


| try to hang me for’t, but I’ve got a hether-to good 


character and these two witnesses!” cried Phil, 
elbowing his way into the cabin. 

Then he said, with mfrth in his blue eyes, “ 
found this here child. 
her °” 

‘No; but I told Bodge that I fancied I heard 
horns blowed off to the west’ard — Divil’s-Den 


I 
Has any one been huntin’ 


|}way. But I thought it might come from them 
e’legians,” said Buttman. 


Kitty, who was asleep when brought in, was 
now wide awake, and was seated on one of the 
blocks that served for chairs in the cabin, staring 
round the rude establishment. 

“What you goin’ to do with her? 
grizzly old trapper. 

“T rowed up stream, but the boys can float down 
themselves to Decker’s, where they’re staying. 
Decker will send a man over to Carter’s hoss-back 
with the news.” 

“That was just my plan,” said Thad. “It'll be 
too late to send over to-night, so my father will 
take her over to-morrow.” 

Here the shy boy, Rob, crossed the cabin and 


’ 


| whispered to his friend. 


Thad laughed and said, ‘What do you suppose 
I care for those boys if they do make sport of 


| me ?” 


The moon had now risen, and Phil, giving Kitty 
some crackers and water, took her up again and 
carried her down to the boat. 

He covered her with a new horse-blanket, and 
after he had pushed the boat from the shore, took 
off his own new coat and threw it after them, say- 
ing,— 

“There’s quite a consid’able o’ dew, and she may 
be cold. Now, if you don’t take good care o’ 
that little lady, I'll be after you to-morrow. 
Good night.” 

ones was anxiety at Decker’s, as well as at 
Carter’s, for the boys had been expected hours 
before a came. 

When the boat struck the foot of the ledge on 
which Decker’s was perched, 
voices, and replied, in merry shouts, ‘‘All’s well! 

yp 

Thad’s father sprang on board for the chain to 
fasten the boat, and cried in surprise,— 

*“*Whom have you here ?” 

“She was lost, father, and we found her, and 


" Phil told us to bring her to our mothers till we 


She’s too tired to 
; if you will carry her up, Rob and I 
will follow with the oars and other things,” said 
Thad. 

In two minutes more the gentleman entered his | 
wife’s room, saying,— 

“See here, mother, what Thad has brought you, | 

—a little wood-nymph that he found in the | 
hills.” 


can get her up to Carter’s. 


The horses and guides were all away on a two | 


days’ excursion, so no word could be sent to Car- 
ter’s that night. 

After proper attention to her comfort, Thad’s 
mother had a bed made for Kitty on the lounge in 
her own room. 

After a daybreak breakfast, Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
ton, with a boy for guide, drove her over to Car- 
ter’s in their own carriage. They reached there 
just as the weary scouts had returned from their 
unavailing search, with terrible tales of foxes, 
catamounts, and—al/most—tigers. 


asked the | 


the party heard | 





We need not tell you that the parents were filled 
with joy at the return of their little girl. 

The ten big boys at Decker’s breakfast-table 
were now ready for a feast. Poor bashful Rob 
saw it, and dared not put in an appearance, but, 
hungry as he was, hung back in the hall till Thad 
should have borne the brunt of their fun. 

“Hillo, Thad! So you eloped with a lady and 
brought her home to your mother last night?” 


| said one. 
And I’m so tired I can’t walk another step, and | 
| my dress is all torn, and my shoes are wet, and 


‘*You got the news in season,” 
natured fellow, laughing. 

‘“*Where is she? We expected you’d show her 
up at breakfast this morning,” said another. 

“Oh, I’ve lost her,” said Thad. 

“Then you’re a widower already ?” 

‘Just as you like about that. What’s up for 
sport to-day, boys ?” 

Rob heard this turn in the conversation, and slid 
into the room much like a fellow who knew he had 
stolen chickens. 

Then there was a new uproar. ‘Here’s the 
groomsman! So you aided and abetted, ha?” 

Phil came down for his boat next day, and he- 
came the hero of the hour among the ladies. 

A few days after this, Kitty’s father went to 
Phil’s little home and offered him a reward for his 
trouble, and for his kindness to the child. 

Phil resented the offer, and asked, ‘“What less 
would a man do than I did?” 

But on Mr. Baldwin pressing it, he said, ‘“Well, 
sir, if you will give me something, let it be a goold 

| ring to remember you by.” 
| ‘““How would you like a place in my store in 
New York ?” asked the gentleman. 

‘Me, shut up in a store, sir? Why, I couldn’t 
| live a week! I love out-o’-doors better’n-money, 
| and I love my dear old mother better’n any young 
| girl I’ve seen yet! No, sir; I wouldn’t be willing 

to leave her, and these hills.” 
Mr. Baldwin learned from the boys that Phil’s 
| boat was a very old affair, and that they had 
taken turns at baling out the water the night they 
brought Kitty home. 
| Mr. Baldwin got the dimensions of it from 
| Decker; and early in September, Phil was amazed 
at the arrival, by express, of such a boat as he had 
never seen before, with a pair of elegant polished 
oars. Her name, in raised gilt letters on the 
stern, was ‘‘Kitty.” 

The same express brought the “goold ring,” 
and a box containing a warm shawl, dress and 
| half-a-dozen other things for the comfort and the 
| pleasure of dear old Mother Horn, of whom Phil 
was so proud. 

Rowing the new boat up stream towards his 
| home, Phil, in his gladness of heart, sang several 
| of the original songs of which he had assured his 
appreciative listeners, Thad and Rob, that “he 
had mor’n a hundred writ on his brain.” 

He owned this glorious boat, and his dear, 
blessed mother, and the Adirondacks — all he 
wanted of them—and the blue sky above them ; 
and he envied no man on earth his riches nor yet 
his pleasures. 

Phil no longer sings : 


replied the good- 

















“Hurrah for the fools of the city.” 
But often as his boat goes gliding over the sunny 
ripples and beneath the cool hemlock boughs of 
the mountain streams, his voice rings cut in an 
adaptation of Molloy’s hearty old song: 


“Do you want to know the smartest craft as ever put 
from port? 

Well, that’s my Kitty, 
rare good sort. 
Do you want to know the smartest craft as ever put 

from port? 
Well, that’s my Kitty, the Lively Kitty, and she’s a 
rare good sort. 
Ope the window and look, my lads; she’s a craft of 
which to dream, 
The smartest craft, afore and abaft, as ever breasted a 
stream. 
Afloat, afloat I sing of my boat 
And its oars by the lakes impearled, 
Kitty, my Kitty, she’s right from the city, 
The jolliest craft in the world. 


“Do yen want td know the nicest girl that ever came to 
s place?” ete 


the Lively Kitty, and she’s a 


But we will not outs any more. 
ion of city folks has changed now. 


Phil’s opin- 


TWO MONTHS. 


” 


“T was once,” said the judge, “in the waiting- 
room of a great physician with other patients, 
waiting my turn. One of them, a stout, genial, 
middle-aged man, began to talk to me. ‘It is 
|ridiculous my coming here,’ he said. ‘A mere 
| trifle, which will wear off of itself. But my wife 
| would have me come—you know how women are. 
|It is nothing but a peculiar feeling at the tip of 
| my tongue—a kind of numbness.’ 

“At that moment he was summoned to the 





| physician’s office. The conference was a long 
lone. At last the door opened. The man came 
|out. He was pale. His large face was covered 


with drops of sweat, as if he had received a mor- 
tal blow. He stopped and turned to the physi- 
| cian, saying, hoarsely,— 
“Doctor, you’re sure ? 
done—no operation—no” 
«TI know of nothing,’ said the physician, gen- 
tly. ‘No cure has as yet been discovered for your 
disease.’ 
** ¢And—how long?’ 
“There was a moment’s silence. 
«**Not more than two months. 
me bring you some water.’ 
“No, no.’ He hurried, staggering, to the door, 
muttering, ‘I have not time. I have so much to 
do. Only two months!’ 


There is nothing to be 





Sit down. Tet 


| “J heard afterwards that he died within the 
appointed time. 


But I have often thought of tho 
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mad haste with which he would work in those | 
two months, to finish all that he had tw do in the 
world to show his friends the best side of his | 
nature, to speak kind words, to help all that 
needed help, to prove to wife and children how he 
loved them, and to come nearer to his God. Sixty 
short days! How fast they would go! How he 
must have counted the hours—the minutes !” 

And yet—is it different with us? The time left 
to us may not be two months—or two days. 
And what are we doing in them? 


—_—__+o+___—_ 


For the Companion. 


HALCYON DAYS. 


If we, forgetting self, contrive to brighten 
=ach instant day by some kind word or deed 
That tends sad, burdened hearts to lighten, 
Then all our days will halcyon prove, indeed, 
F. F. F. 


——_—_—_+~@>——___——_ 


For the Companion, 


ATTACKED BY APACHES. 


An Adventure at Zuni. 


In the northwestern corner of New Mexico, and 
nestling in one of the fertile valleys that dot those 
great deserts, is found the Indian village of Zuni. 
Around it are high table-lands and those “‘buttes”’ so 
peculiar to the West, and not far away the horizon is 
bounded by the Zuni Mountains, a part of the great 
continental backbone. Emigrants have gradually 
settled wherever a fertile valley has invited a plough- 
share, or a grassy hillside a ranch, but this reserva- ' 
tion has for the most part remained intact. 

The village where the Zuni formerly dwelt was 
built upon the top of a butte which stands near by in 
the reservation. It was an impregnable stronghold, 
and for untold centuries these people held it against 
the hostile tribes around them. The meadows along 
the river at the foot of the butte supplied their wants 
with little labor, and as fast as the harvests ripened, 
they were stowed away in the granaries upon the top 
of the mountain. But in their security they lost their 
warlike qualities, and just in proportion as agricul 
ture and the ruder arts progressed among them, they 
have grown less savage and more timid. 

Their houses are built of stone and sun-baked brick, 
with the entrance through the roof, just as they were 
a thousand years ago. The householder climbs up 
upon a ladder, and then draws it after him. The 
dwellings were so constructed at first as a precaution 
against enemies, and even now, with all the protec- 
tion the Federal Government can give, the custom is 
often useful, as the following incident will show. 

In August, 1881, a party of young men connected 
with the Territorial surveys was stationed for several 
weeks at this place. The day before their arrival a 
band of marauding Mexicans had crossed the border, 
and made a raid upon the adjacent ranches, and 
driven away some ponies and cattle. The Zuni, hav- 
ing recovered from their fright as soon as the Mex- 
icans disappeared with the booty, had hastily sum- 
moned their white neighbors, and were organizing 
for pursuit. 

But there were only a few good weapons in the 
whole party, and when the young men arrived with 
their rifles and heavy revolvers, they were requested 
to lend them to the Zuni Indians during the few days 
necessary for pursuit. Owing to the bad feeling which 
universally prevails against the thieving border Mex- 
icans, and the hospitable reception which had been 
accorded the young men, they were easily persuaded 
to lend their arms. One of them, however, refused 
to part with his rifle, and several of them retained 
their revolvers, while allowing the Indians to take 
their other arms to aid in recapturing their property. 

The following day, while the young men were scat- 
tered about the town, some reading, some sketching 
the quaint objects around them, they were startled 
suddenly by a woman howling and screaming from 
one of the housetops. Immediately the cry was caught | 
up and repeated, as other women hurried out upon 
their houses, until it seemed that the whole town had 
gone mad. From one end of the village to the other 
arose the cries; eight hundred women and children 
howling, screaming, beating their breasts, and tear- 
ing their hair. 

The young men gathered at their camp in alarm, 
and inquired the cause of the uproar. A band of 
Apaches was coming! The women had espied them 
some distance down the river, creeping stealthily 
upon the town. Evidently they had learned that the 
men were away, and, tired of being good, they had 
put on war-paint, left their reservation in Lincoln 
County, and were out on a raid. They were coming 
now to butcher the defenceless women and children, 
and carry off whatever plunder they could find. 

There was a hurried consultation. Some of the 
young nien advised that they should mount their 
horses and escape as quickly as possible, leaving the 
women and children to look out for themselves; for if 
they remained, what defence could half-a-dozen boys, 
armed with revolvers, make against seven times that 
number of men? 

But one young fellow, whom we will call Stonewall 
W—-, remonstrated so vehemently against deserting 
the women and children that the rest of the party 
yielded, and they resolved to remain and make what 
defence they could. Hastily collecting their weapons 
and ammunition, they climbed upon one of the high- 
est houses in the village, and drew the ladder after 
them. There, sheltered behind the raised defences of 
the roof, they would be most secure, and able to do 
some damage to the assailants. 

The party of Apaches could be seen plainly in the 
clear atmosphere of this region yet some distance 
down the river, but approaching still, one behind the 
other, in true Indian file. 

It is no disparagement to those young men to say 
that they were thoroughly frightened. It is one thing 
to read of brave deeds and dangers faced while 
seated safely at home, but quite another to find your- 
self in the heart of a wild country, with two store of 
painted savages creeping upon you. It was not death 
alone that Apaches might inflict, but torture and 
mutilation too horrible to mention. 

It is doubtful if there exists a people more devoid 





of human feeling, more cruel and fiendish, than these ' 


Apache Indians. Formerly, in their long marches 
across the country, they would kill the old and infirm 
when they began to impede their progress; and on 
one occasion, when a squaw could carry no more of 
her husband's trappings on account of the pappoose 
in her arms, the father took the child from her, and 
swinging it about him by the heels, dashed its head 
against the ground; then pointing to his luggage, 
moved on. 

While the young men were watching the approach- 
ing Indians, some one suddenly remembered that two 
white women and an infant were in a house out- 
side the town, and in the direction of the savages. 
They were wholly unconscious of impending danger, 


, and unless warned, would surely fall into the hands 


of the Apaches. 

But how were they to be informed of it? At that 
distance they could not hear a call, and a pistol-shot 
would not attract their notice. 

The house stood in the level plain, about a mile 
from the village, and a thousand yards or more from 
a defile in the rocks through which the approaching 
Indians would have to enter the valley. Already the 
savages had disappeared behind the rocks and stunted 


| shrubbery beyond the pass, and in a few minutes 


more they would be in the valley. 

While they hesitated, Stonewall W sprang up, 
and declaring that he would see no woman murdered 
without making an effort to save her, threw the ladder 
over the wall and began to descend, rifle in hand, for 
it was he who had retained his rifle. His companions 
called to him to come back, that it was too late to 





| reach the women and return before the Indians would 


be upon him. 

But they might as well have called to a whirlwind. 
Every spark of chivalry was aroused in the young 
man, and had he known the Apaches would cap- 
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ture him, it is doubtful if he would have returned 
then. 

In another moment he was upon his horse, flying 
across the plain towards the solitary house. As his 
companions watched him from the housetop, they 
broke into a hearty cheer. It was truly a gallant 
deed. A soldier may charge the cannon’s mouth 
without flinching when two armies are watching, 
and he knows his gallantry will be blazoned to the 


world; but to dare such fiends as these, almost alone | 


in the great wilderness, for the sake of two unknown 
women, was truly heroic. 


These women were the wife and daughter of a man | 


named Dan Dubois. This man had come from Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, a number of years before, and 
having married a Mexican woman, settled here upon 
the Zuni River. 

Throughout the frontier country Dubois had made 
such a name for bravery and daring that his presence 
carried more terror to Indians and thieving Mexicans 
than a whole regiment of soldiers. Many marvellous 
feats are accredited to him, but certain it is that he 
could draw his revolver and shoot so quickly that the 
eye could not detect the movement of his hand. He 
rarely missed his aim, and fear was unknown to him. 

The Mexican woman whom he married was of a 
family that for generations had suffered from the 
Apaches. Her ancestors as far back as the records 
show had been killed by them, and the natural timid- 
ity of the Mexican had been so intensified in her that 
the sight of an Apache was sufficient to throw her 
into terror. 

Stonewall’s companions watched him till he had 
ridden across the intervening plain to Dubois’s house ; 
they saw him spring from his horse and enter the 
house, and as yet the Apaches had not appeared in 
the pass. 

“I found the Mexican woman engaged in some 
household work,” said Stonewall afterwards, “while 
the baby was playing near her on the floor. Her 
daughter, a handsome girl of sixteen years, was 
seated by the door thrumming a guitar. 

‘Run for your lives!’ I said; ‘the Apaches are 
coming!’ 

“Snatching the baby in her arms, the woman dashed 
out of the door, never pausing for a question nor 
once looking back for the girl. 

“T turned to follow her, for each moment I was ex- 
pecting to hear the yells of the Indians about the 
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house, but glancing back, I observed the girl casting | upon the parapet in full view of the savages, Dub: 
after her mother such a look of scorn as I have never opened a rapid fire upon them. Instantly they recog- 
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vis 


seen on any other face, and instead of following, she | nized him, and began a hasty retreat. The distance 
quickly took down a rifle from the wall and fastened | was so great that little damage was done among 


a belt of cartridges about her waist. 


them, but quite a number, as was afterwards learned, 


“Run! I called to her in Spanish, thinking she | were slightly wounded. 


had not understood; ‘the Apaches are in the pass!’ 

“I will not run!’ she replied, in Spanish; ‘I will 
fight them here!” 

“Frightened as I was, I almost forgot the danger 
in admiration for this girl, Born of a Mexican 
woman, she was afire with her Virginia father’s 
blood. A moment before I had been thoroughly 


scared, but her spirit was contagious, and now I was | 


heartily ashamed of my fears. 


the fort, and that she was a fine shot with the rifle. 
“Pll remain with you,” I said, for no man could 
have left so brave a girl to fight alone. No time was 
to be lost, and we quickly barricaded the heavy door. 
“Nothing further was said, but her quick, nervous 
movements showed her alive for the fray, and I do 
not believe a thought of fear had crossed her mind. 
“The door securely fastened, we climbed out upon 
the top of the house, which, like those of Zuni, was 
flat and had a stone parapet for defence. As we came 
out above, the leaders of the Apaches were just ap- 


' pearing through the defile in the rocks. To approach 


us they would have to pass over a thousand yards of | 


level plain, and with the two rifles we hoped to do 
some execution among them before they reached the 
house, and then defend ourselves as long as possible 
from behind the wall upon the roof. ; 
“When the savages had entered the valley they 
paused as in consultation. There were forty-three of 
them. They were evidently surprised at seeing a 
white man there, and were considering if it were 
| Dubois, for had they not thought him to be in pur- 
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suit of the Mexicans, they would not have ventured 
to make an attack. 

“Presently they began to advance very cautiously, 
creeping upon the ground so as to expose as little of 
their persons as possible to our fire. 

“They knew the man they saw was not Dubois. I 
was aware that we were in imminent danger, with 
scarcely a chance against those savages, but so 
thrilled was I by the bravery and determination of 
the girl standing near me that I did not feel afraid. 
She had not spoken since coming upon the house-top, 
but, dressed in her Indian costume, was standing, 
rifle in hand, watching the painted forms as they 
crawled nearer, her lips compressed, and her fine 
Spanish eyes flashing as if she had been some wild 
animal at bay. I carried an excellent rifle, and hesi- 
tating no longer, fired at one of the savages. A little 
cloud of dust showed where the ball had struck the 
alkaline sand near a sage-bush some feet from the 
Indian. A derisive yell was the only response. 

«Bad shot!’ said the girl, and taking a deliberate 

aim, she fired. No shout answered her rifle, for one 
of the Indians was wounded. They seemed some- 
what disconcerted by this, and paused again; then, 
spreading out their line, began to approach once 
more. 
“Presently there was a whiff of smoke among them, 
| and a ball whistled so near my head that instinctively 
I dodged. The girl laughed at me. The Apaches 
evidently had the best rifles made, and they knew how 
to use them. We both shielded ourselves somewhat 
behind the parapet. 

“IT was sufficiently acquainted with Indian tactics 
to know that when they had approached in fair range 
of our rifles they would make arush for the house, 
and under the shelter of the walls try to break through 
| the door or climb up to where we were. 
| “That our last hour had come I could not doubt, 
| and it was horrible to think of dying by those fiends 

and being cut to pieces afterwards. 

“But the girl stood observing them as coolly as 
though they had been rabbits, waiting till they should 
be within better range of her rifle before wasting 
more ammunition. I was preparing to fire again, for 
in another moment the savages might rush upon the 








| 


| 


“The rest of Dubois’ party was only a short distance 
behind with the recaptured ponies and cattle. As 
soon as they reached the town they started after the 


| Apaches, and some miles away from Zuni joined a 


party of troops under Lieut. Gilfoyle, who having 
learned that the Indians had left their reservation, 
was in pursuit of them. 

“The tight which followed a few days later is a 


| matter of history which it is not necessary to relate 
“I remembered now to have heard of this girl at | 


here. Before being overtaken, the Apaches had mur- 
dered and scalped forty men, women and children. 


In every instance the heart was taken out, and the 


| body itself was mutilated in a most shocking man- 





ner.”” , 
Joun WILLIS HAYs. 


U.S. Geographical Survey, Washington, D.C. 
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“KING JOE.” 


Examine a good map of New York, and you will 
see that the north part of Lewis County forms a tri 
angular projection between two neighboring counties. 
This is the town of Diana, and the region is upon the 
verge of the great northern wilderness which, for an 
hundred miles of length and breadth, is filled with 
forests and lakes, and embraces whole townships in 
which there is not a settlement. Deer and bear roam 
through it, and the ery of the panther is often heard 
by the hunter. 

This region has been much explored lately, but it is 
almost as wild as it was fifty years ago. Near the 
centre of the town of Diana is an irregular shaped 
lake, the dimensions of which average two by four 
miles, and to which many of the maps give no name. 
The great State just named embraces an hundred 
beautiful lakes; 
this. 

Rowing about this pleasant sheet in tranquil July 
days, exploring every part of its curving rim, and 
waiting and watching, rifle in hand, for the deer to 
plunge into the lake from one of the well-known 
“driveways,” with the hounds following far after, I 
have listened with eager attention to the stories and 
the reminiscences which the old settlers of this region 
love to relate of one of the most distinguished men 
of the present century, who came from the camps 
and courts of Europe to find rest and enjoyment in 
this wilderness, and who gave his family name to this 
locality. 

For this is Bonaparte Lake, so named by Joseph 
Bonaparte, the elder brother of Napoleon, who, more 
than sixty years ago, spent two summers in this vi- 
cinity—perhaps the most delightful seasons of a life 
of wonderful vicissitudes. 

Among all the brothers and sisters of the great 
Corsican, Joseph was the one for wliom he ever pro- 
fessed special affection. During the height of his 
power he made him ruler of the Two Sicilies, king of 
Naples, and king of Spain; and history tells us that 
the elder brother, so far as he could, in those stormy 
times of revolution and war, governed the people 
that he was placed over mildly, mercifully, and for 
their own welfare. Perhaps the distinction between 
greatness and goodness was never 80 clearly presented 
by the careers of any two public characters as by 
those of these brothers. 

The fallen emperor must have had this contrast in 
mind when he thus described his elder brother to Dr. 
O'Meara, at St. Helena: “Joseph is very like me in 
person, but He is extremely well- 
informed. He has no ambition. His virtues and 
talents are those of a private character, and for such 
nature intended him; he is too good to be a great 
man.” 

It is really affecting to learn how devotedly Joseph 
clung to his brother after the great downfall of Wa- 
terloo, and how zealously he planned for that broth- 
er’s escape. The two met for the last time just be- 
fore Napoleon went to Rochefort and delivered him- 
self up to Capt. Maitland, on an English frigate; and 
Joseph urged upon the late emperor a plan which, 
had it been adopted, would have prevented the cap- 
tivity of St. Helena. 

“We are so alike in person,” he is reported to have 
said, “that we can easily pass for each other, except 
among those who know us well. I have engaged pas- 
sage to America in a vessel about to sail from Royan; 
there are no English frigates there; I am certain of 
escape. Do you take my place, and I will personate 
you. The English owe me no grudge. I shall be 
quite safe.” 

But the great exile declined this affectionate offer, 
and entered upon his historic captivity; while Joseph, 
embarking as he had arranged, under the pseudonym 
of Count de Survilliers, reached the United States in 
safety. 

Here he lived till 1832, when he went to England; 
in 1841, he was allowed to rejoin his family in Italy, 
where he died three years later. The whole story of 
this man reads more like romance than sober history, 
and his seventeen years in America form not the 
least interesting part of it. 

He brought great wealth with him, and at first es- 
tablished two homes for himself and his attendants; 
one at Philadelphia, and one at Point Breeze, near 
Bordentown, New Jersey. At various times his two 
daughters and his son-in-law lived with him, and La- 
fayette and other distinguished foreigners visited 
him. 

Popular and well-beloved in this country he must 
have been; for two of the States did for him what 
has rarely been done for any foreigper among us. 

The legislatures of New Jersey and New York 
passed special laws empowering him to hold title to 
land, notwithstanding his alienage. 

In what is now the town of Diana, and in the ad- 
joining town of Wilna, he purchased several thou- 
sand acres of the wild forest, including the lake, and 
indeed a large part of both townships. At a little 
hamlet on the Indian River, a few miles from the 


it has none more beautiful than 


handsomer. 


house, when a clatter of hoofs sounded behind us, | lake, called Natural Bridge, which so late as 1860 had 


and turning, I saw Dan Dubois galloping up. 
“The girl hurried down, and letting her father in, 
both were with me in another moment. 


but forty houses, he made his head-quarters, and built 
here a spacious mansion, which is still pointed out to 


Springing | the curious visitor. 
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The lack of materials and skilled workmen was 
overcome by the liberal use of money, and the 


house was not only comfortably, but luxuriously, | 


furnished. 
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And that sum was actually paid to the kindly 
rebuked landlord. 
I was interested to remark, during my visits to 


On the south shore of the lake alarge | these northern wilds, how all classes who had 


log-house was constructed for the use of the exile | known the exile honored his memory, and loved 
and his friends on their numerous nunting and | to talk about him. 


fishing expeditions. This building served many a 


“Was he,” I asked of a “gentleman of the old 
school,” who had been a judge, 
“as excellent a character as is 

























“KING 


belated hunter for a night’s shelter, long after its | 


reported ?” 

“He was perhaps the best 
gentleman I ever met,” was the 
reply. ‘His manners were fas- 
cinating. He was a kind, be- 
nevolent man.” 

I talked with an old brick- 
layer about him. 

“Did you know Joseph Bon- 
aparte ?” I inquired. 

“Do you mean King Joe?” 
he asked, his eyes lighting up 











JOE.” 


with the recollection. ‘That’s what we used to 





College, Dublin, when he had starcely a penny. 
He acted as a servant w the Fellows, carried up 
the dishes for their meals, swept out the court- 
yards, and waited upon table. He wore a coarse 
black gown, and the red cap which announced his 
| menial position. 

The future poet suffered many torments while 
in college; but proud as his spirit was, he did not 
yield to its promptings, but pursued his dreary 
and difficult path to the end. How bitter his ex- 

| perience was, may be seen by what he wrote to 
| his brother, who had asked his advice about a 
son’s education,— 

“If he has ambition, strong passions, and an 
exquisite sensibility to contempt, do not send him 
to college.” 

But to the struggle made by Goldsmith in early 
life to obtain an education, we may fairly attribute 
his after fame as a poet and dramatist. The re- 
ward of his courage and persistency was abun- 
dantly reaped at last. 

As Sydney Smith said, learning is often ‘‘culti- 
vated on a little od@tmeal ;”’ and the qualities which 
inspire the poor student to persist in his object, in 
spite of every ill and obstacle, may bring him suc- 
cess, if not fame and wealth, in later life. 





—— ~@r -— a 
VACATION DAYS. 


Nothing more preserves men in their wits 

Than giving of them leave to play by fits, 

In dreams to sport, and ramble with all fancies, 

And waking, little less extravagances, 

The rest and recreation of tired thought, 

When ‘tis run down with care, and overwrought; 

Of which whoever does not freely take 

His constant share, is never broad awake. 
—Butler: Abuse of Human Learning, 


ee 
LYING FIGURES. 


There is an old saying that “figures can’t lie,” 


and it is a true saying, in its original sense. But | 


any one who is disposed to make out a case at the 
expense of his own candor can so select the figures 
which help him, and avoid those which tell against 
him, as to make the figures appear to tell the 
falsehood which is really his own. 

This is brought forcibly to mind when one 
studies the use of figures in politics. Two parties 
cast, at the last election, seven thousand and four 
thousand votes, respectively. They have now cast 


owner had returned to Europe, but was destroyed | call him. Yes, indeed, I did, and a right clever | seventy-five hundred and forty-four hundred 


by fire some years ago. 

The mansion at Natural Bridge during the time | 
that Joseph Bonaparte occupied it was the seat of 
a profuse hospitality. He would come up from 
Albany with carriages, a retinue of servants, and 
invited guests, sometimes numbering as many as 
one hundred persons; and his home was theirs. 

To one class his heart was very warm: the sol- 
diers of the empire, whatever their rank, who had 
wandered away to America, and were often over- 
taken by poverty and want. He was the friend 
and patron of hundreds of such persons; but, if 
we may believe what is told of him, he never 
came in contact with any one without making 
another friend. | 

The difficulty with many eminent people which 
repels common folk is a certain self-consciousness 
which appears in all their actions. So entirely 
was this absent from the intercourse of Joseph 
Bonaparte with those about him, that he was ac- 
customed in conversation to mention his former | 
exalted condition merely as an incident which 
might mark the time or place of the story he was | 
telling. 

It was quite common to hear him begin one of 
his reminiscences with “When I was King of 
Spain,” or “While I was at the head of affairs i 
Sicily.” 

His liberal, not to say lavish, way of spending 
his money among the people where he had made 
his new home, is best illustrated by an anecdote 
related to me by one who knew him well. With 
numerous servants and friends, as usual, he was 
journeying along the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
towards his Northern residence, and stopped for 
breakfast at a wayside inn. 

The host, a thrifty Dutchman, discovered who 
his principal guest was, and determined to gradu- 
ate his charge by the ability of the traveller to 
pay. The meal provided was excellent; but when 
the company were seated in their carriages again, 
ready to proceed, Bonaparte’s secretary came from 
the landlord with the information that the bill 
was one hundred and twenty-five dollars, and that 
he had refused to pay it. 

“It does seem large,” suid Joseph. 
for the items.” 

The Dutchman set himself to work over a sheet 
of paper, and scored down the items. He charged 
roundly for everything furnished for man and 
beast, making a new count of the number from 
the window. Footing up the charges, he found, 
to his dismay, that the total was but fifty dollars. 

He began to make out a new Dill, but he heard 
his guest calling impatiently from his carriage. 
Seizing the pen, the Dutchman added a few words, 
and handed the bill to the secretary. 

Written beneath the footing of fifty dollars was 
the following : 

A Big Fuss, 875. 

The secretary was angry, but Bonaparte, when 
it was shown him, was highly amused. His sides 
shook with laughter, as he passed the paper from 
one to another of his friends, and heard their in- 
dignant comments upon the landlord’s rapacity. 

“Nay,” he said to his secretary, in French. ‘A | 
capital story this will make! Give him five hun- | 
dred dollars.” 


“Ask him 





man he was.” 

We are told that “the good alone are great,” 
and tested by this rule, the subject of this sketch 
should be numbered among the great. 


JAMES FRANKLIN Fitts. 
ccciiclia ees 
RECREATION. 


Sweet recreation barred, what doth ensue 
But moody and dull melancholy, 

Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair, 
And, at her heels, a huge infectious troop 
Of pale distemperatures, and foes to life? 


+e 
TRIALS OF POOR STUDENTS. 


Not long ago a young student, who had been 
pursuing his education in the University of Vien- 
na, suddenly disappeared from his usual haunts. 
After some days it was found that he had com- 
mitted suicide. He left a letter behind him, stat- 
ing that he had taken his life from sheer despair. 
He had not eaten anything for eight days, and in 
the midst of winter he lacked the clothing to keep 
him warm. 

The struggles of poor students to get an educa- 
tion are brought vividly before us by this tragic 
incident. It is true that it is extremely seldom 
that a poor student is driven to suicide. But the 
hardships and sacrifices which young men who 
are eager to be educated are frequently called 
upon to make, and the trials they undergo, form 
an interesting though often melancholy story. 

Yet the courage which poor students sometimes 
display, their fortitude in bearing the ills of pov- 
erty to acquire learning, their persistency in pur- 
suing their studies while doing without the ordi- 


nary comforts of life, and the bravery with which | 


they confront ridicule and isolation among their 
fellow-students, form noble and praiseworthy ex- 
amples. 

History and literature are full of the struggles 
of poor young men to get an education, in spite 
of poverty of pocket. There is many an instance 
of such a young man working his way from 
drudgery and menial toil up to high and honora- 
ble callings, and even to eminent stations in life. 

The famous Samuel Johnson, who was one of 
the greatest English writers of the last century, 
was miserably poor while he was at Oxford, and 
was compelled to leave the university before he 
had completed its course on that account. 

One of the chief trials of poor students is the 
contemptuous treatment of the students who are 
better off than themselves. Johnson’s pride was 
so deeply wounded by such treatment that he 
actually left college because his mates laughed at 
the holes in his shoes. 

‘‘He was needy,” says Macaulay of him, “even 
to raggedness; his appearance, indeed, excited a 
mirth and a pity which were equally intolerable 
to his haughty spirit. One always remembers 
the rough, seamy-faced, raw-boned servitor, stalk- 
ing about in winter with his shoes worn out.” 

Johnson had a friend, however, whose struggles 
to obtain learning present a far more lofty exam- 
ple than does Johnson himself. Oliver Goldsmith 
did not allow himself to be driven from college by 
ridicule or poverty. Goldsmith entered Trinity 


| respectively. Now any one with half an eye can 
see that of the nine hundred new voters, five hun- 
dred have gone to the larger party and four hun- 
dred only to the other, and the majority has been 
increased one hundred. 
Yet we shall see the newspapers of the minority 
party declaring that they are on the road to vic- 
tory because the rate of their increase was ten 
per cent., against seven per cent. increase by their 
opponents. 
Again, we see communities comparing them- 
selves with others, with an ignorance or a disre- 
gard of facts which renders their statements 
valueless. A newspaper in a State where there 
is no registration law, or where physicians report 
deaths if they happen to remember to do so, and 
if it is convenient, and not otherwise, boasts that 
it is more healthy in the city of A, in its own 
State, than in the city of B, somewhere to the 
| north, south, east, or west of A. 
| The fact is that in B every death must be re- 
ported, and burial cannot take place until the 
| death is reported, while neither assertion is true of 
| A. What is true is that all the deaths in B area 
larger number in proportion to the population 
than are half the deaths, more or less, in A. 
There are two or three controversies now pend- 
| ing in national politics which show how conven- 
| ient it is to have figures to-appeal to, and yet how 
| little security one who is seeking the truth can 
have that he is getting the truth out of the figures 
presented. Mr. Randall of Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized as the leader of Democratic protection- 
| ists in Congress, and Mr. Morrison of Illinois as 
| the leader of the free-traders, or perhaps he would 
| prefer we should say of the revenue reformers. 
Each of these gentlemen has offered in Congress 
| during the past session a bill to amend the tariff, 
| and each has opposed the bill of the other. Each 
| has maintained and proved by figures that his 
| own bill would reduce the government revenues, 
|and each has maintained and proved by figures 
| that his opponent’s bill would increase the reve- 
}nue! Of course, each gentleman intends to be 
| candid and truthful, but certainly one or the other 
uses figures wrongly. 
| Something the same kind of a controversy is 
| always in order between Democrats and Republi- 
| cans relative to appropriations. Every year some 
| Democrat rises in the House of Representatives 
| and proves by the figures obtained from the Treas- 
ury department and other official sources, that a 
Democratic Congress is always more economical 
than a Republican Congress. 
a Republican, who demonstrates, by the aid of 
official statistics, that Repnblicans are always 
more economical than Democrats, and that Dem- 
ocratic pretensions are a fraud! 
Figures are curiously bejuggled, according to 

the financial views of those who handle them, 








ined. This man thinks the provision for the sink- 
ing fund should be taken out before stating the 
surplus; that one regards the amount paid for the 
sinking fund as a part of the surplus. 

Those who fear and dread evil from the coinage 
of silver dollars augment the amount needed for 
“reserve” in the Treasury by every item they can 





He is followed by | 


when the Treasury surplus and balance are exam- | 
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with any show of reason include, so as to make 
the Treasury balance, applicable to reduction of 
the debt, as small as possible. Those who think 
we cannot have too much silver reject all these 
items, in order to make the balance large. 

These are only a few examples of a very com- 
mon practice. An ordinary liar will falsify openly 
and without compunction. A scrupulously truth- 
ful man will not even profit by a lie. Between 
the two extremes is the class to which perhaps 
two-thirds of us all belong, consisting of those 
who will not tell a lie, nor even force a person to 
| tell it for us, but who have no scruples, if we can 

find conscienceless figures that will tell the lie, to 
| prevent them profiting by the falsehood uttered 
by something which has no soul. 
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HOW A LIFE WAS WRECKED. 


A tragedy, the details of which were so common- 
place that they attracted little attention, was reported 
in the New York journals a few weeks ago. 

Ida C——,, the daughter of a workingman in a large 
inland village of Pennsylvania, was a pretty girl of 
fifteen, when, 2 year ago, she ‘took a winter’s course 
ata skating-rink,’’ and soon became the best skater 
and a belle among the idle boys and men who fre- 
quented the place. One evening, she attracted the 
attention of a fashionably dressed woman from New 
| York, who offered to take the girl home, to adopt her, 

and ‘‘introduce her to the best society.” 

“T shall provide you with other dresses than these,” 
she said. ‘A pink satin ball-dress, trimmed with 
| roses, and a morning-gown of pale blue and lace, you 
must have at once.” 

The girl and, strange to say, her parents, accepted 
the offer with delight. Ida went to New York, and 
wrote back in a week such accounts of her home, 
dresses, and mode of life as to induce two of her 
companions to follow her on a visit. Nothing was 
heard of the three girls for months. Then they were 
discovered in one of the lowest haunts of infamy in 
New York, starving and in rags. Ida had already 
learned to drink hard, and in her misery had at- 
tempted suicide. 

Her mother said to a reporter, “It has broken my 
heart. I made so many plans for Ida. She was so 
pretty. I tried to bring her up genteel. I dressed 
her like a lady, and never let her work, not even to 
help wash the dishes.” 

Here, perhaps, was the secret of all this ruin. If 
the girl had been brought up to share in the work of 
the household, to dress as befitted her father’s earn- 
ings, to be happy and interested in her home, instead 
of parading the village streets, or lounging about the 
station to see the trains come in, or frequenting the 
rink until midnight, she would not have had to face 
the temptation, or would not have yielded to it. 

There are tens of thousands of young girls in 
American country towns in the condition of Ida C ° 
The Companion would warn them earnestly that 
for a young girl to wear finery which her mother can- 
not afford to wear, to frequent places to which her 
mother cannot accompany her, and to idle away her 
days while her mother is at work, is not “‘genteel” on 
the part of a lady, but vulgar and ill-bred. 

It would warn her, too, that no girl obtains her 
living in a city without paying its full value in some 
kind of service. Rose-colored satins, flowers and lace 
were paid for by this poor Ida in the wages of sin and 
death. 








+o — 
STUDENTS’ DRESS IN 1786. 


Times were hard in New England in the summer of 
1786, the year of the Shay’s rebellion. Every one 
was economizing to the uttermost, aud the hum of 
the spinning-wheel was heard in the land. The over- 
seers of Harvard College issued an order in June, 
regulating the dress of the students, with a view to 
lessening the expense, as well as to render their ap- 
pearance “more academical.”’ 

All the students were to dress in a uniform color— 
| “coats of blue-gray, being a mixture of deep blue 
| and white wool, as nearly as may be, seven-eighths 

of the blue and one-eighth of the white, or, if that 
| cannot conveniently be obtained, of a dark blue color, 
| and with waistcoats and breeches of the same color, 
or of a straw coler.” 

But no student was required to discard the clothes 
he already had. Freshmen were to come provided 
with the dress prescribed, and the other students to 
| get them when next they had new clothes. 
| The different classes were to be distinguished by 

various appendages: the Sophomores by frogs at the 
etna of their coats; the Juniors, by frogs on 

both sides of their coats, and by a black gown; the 

Seniors, by frogs and buttons on their cuffs, with 

wide sleeves to their black gowns. 

The Juniors and Seniors were required to wear 
their gowns on all public occasions, and whenever 
they publicly declaimed in the chapel. No part of the 
dress of any student was to be made of silk, and the 
young men were recommended to clothe themselves 
in home manufactures. 

Clothes were a serious consideration in 1786, since 
most of the garments worn were the product of 
household labor. Many a Harvard student wore 
clothes, the raw material of which his father had 
raised, and his mother had spun, woven, and sewed. 





—_—_————_§I@r— 


THIERS’S QUOTATION. 


| There are times when even an atheist is unable to 
repress the religious sentiment natural to man; when 

| he feels that, if there be no God, the existence of one 
must be assumed. Professor Tyndall would doubtless 
place himself among the agnostics. Yet there are 
eloquent paragraphs in his writings, which fairly 
,; imply the existence of a deity. 

M. Thiers was not a religious man. On the con- 

| trary, he was looked upon as a disciple of Voltaire. 
But he was once surprised into an exclamation so 
reverential and grateful to God as to thrill those who 
heard Ifim. 

The year after 1871, that terrible year to France, 
brought burdensome duties and fearful anxiety to the 
French President. As it advanced, the enormous 
war indemnity exacted by Germany was paid off by a 
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loan so popular that ten times the sum asked for was 
proffered from ail classes of the people. 

The Germans had begun their evacuation of French 
territory, trade had revived, and the nation was once 
more engaged in its varied industries. But President 
Thiers was still anxious, for he knew that the im- 
mense drain to which France had been subjected 
could not be endured, unless there was an abundant 
harvest. 

One Sunday in July the news was brought to the 
President that the harvest throughout the south of 
France was greater than had been seen for half a 
century. M. Thiers was overcome. Clasping his 
hands, he exclaimed,— 

“Thank God! He has heard us; our mourning is 
ended!”’ 

Pausing for a moment, he quoted, in his most im- 
pressive manner, this grand verse from Isaiah: 

“Thy sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy 
moon withdraw itself: for the Lord shall be thine 
everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall 
be ended.” 


i. ce 
SEEKING MEDICAL RELIEF. 


It was formerly the habit of Irish peasants to go 
the rounds of the houses of the gentry when afflicted 
with any disorder which did not yield to their own 
rough-and-ready treatment. 

A retired army surgeon, having fixed his residence 
in the south of Ireland, was often visited by the 
neighboring peasants, anxious to avail themselves of 
his good-nature and professional skill. The accounts 
they gave of their complaints were grotesquely 
graphic. 

One applicant for relief described himself as having 
“a great bilin’ in his troat, and his heart was as if ye 
had it in yer hand, and were squeezin’ it.”” 

Said another patient: “Savin’ yer Honor’s pres- 
ence, me shtomach has gone to the wesht of me 
ribs.” 

A third was “throubled wid conthrary spits tangled 
round his heart,”—in other words, with an accumula- 
tion of phlegm. Sometimes the connection between 
the disorder and the demanded remedy was not ob- 
vious. 

“Please, marm,” said a ragged gossoon, applying 
to a lady, “me mither’s lying down, and I want some 
tay and sugar.”’ 

**Please your Honer,” whined a bare-footed woman, 
“I’m in great disthress. I fell down yesterday, and 
bruk five of me ribs under me right breast, an’ for 

. the blessing of God, could ye spare me a thrifle?”’ 

One liberal gentleman was constantly visited by 
girls who begged for a “dhrop of castor oil,’’ to ease 
some internal malady. When, however, one damsel 
asked him to put some scent in the castor oil, he in- 
ferred that she was intending to apply it to her hair. 


WASHINGTON’S LAUGHTER. 


Washington’s gravity and dignity have been so 
exaggerated by his biographers that the popular im- 
pression of his character is that he seldom smiled, 
and never laughed. But among the traditions of the 
Craigie House, in Cambridge, afterward the residence 
of the poet Longfellow, are two stories which prove 
that he could laugh heartily when anything occurred 
worth laughing at. 

During Washington’s stay at Cambridge, he occu- 
pied this house as his headquarters. One day an old 
woman was arrested in the American lines as a spy. 
She was brought before General Putnam, who, think- 
ing the facts should be made known to the command- 
er-in-chief, took the woman to headquarters. 

On arriving at the gate, the old woman refused to 
goin. “Old Put,” finding that coaxing would not 
move the obstinate dame, took her in his arms, threw 
her on his back, and bore her up the pathway to the 
door. Washington, looking from a window, saw the 
spectacle, and laughed heartily at the advance of his 
burden-bearing general. 

At another time, while several of the American 
generals were at headquarters, word was brought 
that the British were advancing from Boston. The 
officers rushed for their accoutrements, and General 
Greene’s voice was heard shouting to the barber,— 

“My wig! Where is my wig?” 

“Behind the looking-glass, general,” said Lee. 

The general started to look for it there, and saw in 
the mirror that it was already on his head, and Wash- 
ington joined in the general laugh. 


— 
AN AFRICAN “WHIP.” 


The fact that “‘whip” is an old name for a coach- 
man points to the days of bad roads and lumbering 
carriages, when a driver was obliged to flay as well 
as to direct his team. In South Africa, where stones 
and sand make wheeling difficult, it requires two men 
to drive a team. 

One of them holds the reins, and the other uses the 
whip, which is a stout cane, with a hide lash fifteen 
or twenty feet in length. The mule-team may num- 
ber eight or ten mules, but only the leaders and the 
wheelers are under the direct control of the driver, 
the reins being merely passed through a loop in the 
harness of the intervening pairs. 

The driver simply guides his animals, but the 
“slasher” urges them. He does his work by grasp- 
ing his whip, which resembles a clumsy fishing-rod 
and line, with both hands, and causing it to swish 
through the air, to crack and snap, and occasionally 
to touch viciously the flank of some lazy mule. The 
cracking of the whip is accompanied by shouts, and 
the passengers must endure this ear-splitting per- 
formance during the ride. 


+o. 
CIVILITY. 


Despite all we hear and see of rudeness in the in- 
tercourse of every-day life, it is safe to assert that 
never before were people more considerate than they 
are now of the rights and wishes of others. We have 
less of that caste feeling which is based upon wealth, 
or race, or color, or religion, than the world has ever 
before seen. 

Yet, with all our boasted civilization and good 
sense, there are too frequent exhibitions, in our 
street-cars and public halls, of the sentiment enter- 
tained by an old Highlander who was driving a very 
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fierce bull along a highroad. To hiin quoth a friend,— 
“That is a dangerous-looking brute!” 

“Ou na,” replies the owner, “he is just as ceevil as 
a sheep. He wadna hurt onybody, unless, maybe, 
weemen and bairns, and such-like.”” 


+r 
ANIMALS’ MEDICINE. 


A French physician and savant says that animals 
are as good practitioners of medicine as a majority of 
the human species, and that in hygiene man may take 
alesson from them. Elephants, stags, birds and ants | 
wash themselves or bathe. Some animals get rid of | 
parasites by the use of dust, mud, or clay. Those 
suffering from fever restrict their diet, keep quiet, 
seek darkness and airy places, drink water, and some- 
times plunge into it. 


If a dog loses his appetite, he eats “‘dog’s grass.” 
Sheep when ill seek out certain herbs, and puss also 
finds an emetic or a purgative ina certain species of 
grass or herbs. 

When a dog is constipated, he eats fatty substances 
with avidity. An animal suffering from ‘rheumatism 
keeps in the sun. The warrior ants have ambulances, 
and when an investigator cut the antenne of an ant, 
other ants covered the wound with a transparent 
fluid, secreted from their mouths. 

A wounded chimpanzee stops the bleeding of a 
sonthe wound. A 
dog on being stung on the muzzle by a viper, plunged 
his head repeatedly for several days in running water, 
and recovered. 

A sporting dog was run over by a carriage. During 
three weeks in winter he remained lying in a brook, 
where his food was taken to him, and he also recov- 
ere 

A terrier dog hurt its right eye. He remained lying 
under a counter, avoiding light and heat, although he 
had previously been in the habit of keeping close to 
the fire. He rested, abstained from food, ficked his 
paw, and applied it to the wounded eye. 








ee 
PULLING THE LONG BOW. 


Our story-tellers are credited with a good faculty | 
for exaggeration. The exercise of this gift has ac- 
quired the name of “pulling the long bow,” perhaps 
because it has been used so largely by sportsmen 
when recounting their exploits. From what is re- 
lated of the professional story-tellers of India, it 
seems that we are not alone in the enjoyment of this 
distinction. An English writer tells with what result 
he rallied one of these upon his facility in lying. 

“Why, sahib,” he answered, with a grin, ‘‘we are 
all more or less liars in my country, and if one tells a 
story, another immediately caps it. There were two | 
young men of my country who had a boasting match, | 
and one said,— 

***My father is so rich and has so many horses that | 
his stable is of such extent as to take a horse eleven 
months to go from one end stall to the other.’ 

““*Shabash, brother,’ replied the second boaster, 
‘that is very good. 
that he can sweep the clouds away with it when they 
obscure the sun in harvest-time.’ 

‘Hi! hi!’ exclaimed the first. ‘That is very won- 
derful; but pray, brother, where does your father 
keep such a long bamboo?’ 

“*Why, you stupid!’ was the answer. 


‘In your 
father’s ‘stable, to be sure 


a 
LAMPS OF ANGELS. 

The author of “Camp-Life on the Satpura Range” 
relates this conversation which he had with an Eng- 
lish friend of his and a Mohammedan native of India. 
It is interesting as showing the superstition of the 
Hindoos and the poetic character of their fancy : 


As we neared the camp, a most Mon autiful meteor 
sailed slowly down from the starry sky, like a ball of 
fire, which divided and fell in a fiery stream. All 
present looked at it with silent astonishment for a 
few seconds,then I laughingly turned and said to 
Nusseer Khan,— 

“One of the angels has dropped his lamp—eh, Nus- 
seer Khan?’ 

“It must be so, my lord—who knows?” 

Seeing my friend somewhat puzzled at the re- 
marks, I explained that the Mohammedans have an 
idea that the stars are the lamps of the angels guard- 
ing the gates of heaven, and that a shooting star is a 
= carelessly dropped. 

he idea is pretty,” he rejoined, “but surely they 
are not so ignorant in these days as to believe it?” 

“Why not? The lower classes in more civilized 
countries believe things quite as absurd. Of course, 
the educated Hindoos kuow better, but the illiterate 
believe anything that is put into their heads.” 


—+tor— 


ART CONNOISSEURS. 


A recent number of a humorous paper represents | 
a fashionable young lady and gentleman as examin- 
ing a rare plant which had been loaned for exhibition. 
“Of what fainily is it?” asked the young man. “It 
belongs to the Lowell family,’’ answered the young 
lady, reading on the card the name of its owner. The 
squib is not a random shot, for such slips of the 
tongue are continually happening. 

At an art exhibition there was a statue represent- 


ing a young Greek, underneath w hich were inscribed 
the words, ‘‘Executed in terra-cotta.’ 


“Where is Terra-Cotta?’’ asked the elder of two | 


old ladies, who were examining the statue. 

“I haven’t the least idea,” replied the other. 
never heard of the place before.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter. The poor man who was 
executed there is not the less to be pitied, wherever it 
may 


~+or- 
HIS RELATIVES. 


Any one who has had experience in teaching Ind- 
ians or foreigners will appreciate their awful aptitude 
for confusing the gender of the personal pronouns. 
The following passage from the cross-examination of 
a person of French and Indian extraction will give 
an idea of the difficulty persons labor under who are 
unfamiliar with the English tongue : 


‘What was your grandfather on your father’s 
side?” 

“My grandfader she half-breed; my grandmoder he 
squaw 

And your mother’s father, what was he?” 

“She full-blooded Frenchman.” 

“And your mother’s mother, what was she?” 

“He full-blooded squaw.” 

“Well, I guess that’s ’nough relations for a while.” 


~~ 
or 





“DAVY,” a story which appeared on the second 
page of the Companion for June 3, received the 
second prize (two hundred and fifty dollars) in our 
last award for short prize stories. It was written 
by Mrs. Mary B. Hussey, of Brazil, Indiana, and 
should have been so credited at the time of publica- 
tion. 





| or advantages. 





|admirable in situation and appointine nts, 


My father has a bamboo so long | 
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It is a fact that there is no ink for plain or decora- 
tive linen marking equal to Payson’s. Sold by Druggists. 


Momaja Coffee will suit the most fastidious palate. 


| A pure Coffee, equal to the finest Java and Mocha, at a 


somewhat less price. Try it. (Adv, 
Se 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Adv, 
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The True Japanese HeadacheCure 
MENTHOLETTE, at once relieves and cures Headache, Tooth- 
ache and other nerve pains by simply rubbing. This 


rurious remedy, used in 

(conn i for ages, is now sold 

THOLETTE ([F3(-> in drug stores at 10c.a box, 
Mentholine, 
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Lots of Money During Holidays ! ! 


| The grandest and most taking picture 
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aes POWDERS, HEL- 
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~ A REMARKABLE WATCH. 


The Waterbury Watch factory is one of the best 
equipped in the country. It has a large number of 
costly and delicately constructed machines which seem 
to possess more than human intelligence. 


MUN A\ 





A visit to this factory would repay the time and ex- | 


pense. Over one thousand Waterbury Watches are here 
made and sold daily. 


We have received many thousand unsolicited testimo- 


nials from those who carry the Waterbury Watch. 
They recommend it for its “good time-keeping quali- 
ties.” 
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postage paid, one Companion Waterbury Watch, nickel- 
engraved Case, with nickel Chain and Compass Charm. 
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GOLD 


MEDAL. 
New Orleans, 1884, 


The finest preparation 
of Anti-Dyspeptic Pow- 
aj ‘ered Chocolate. RE- 
QUIRES NO BOILING, 
anacea for the nerv- 
ous. A delicious bever- 
age forevery one. Sold 
by all Dealers; Sample 
Tin mailed for 10 Cents. 
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GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- ‘ 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 

mailed on receipt of price, and ae 
5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. ORITTENTON, Prop’r 


| 115 Fulton Street, New York. 













































Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 








German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions 


HAIR GOODS 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanli- 
ness, Durability. and "Cheapness, Unequalled, 
| MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


DAKOTA IN HARVEST. 


Queen of the free rolling prairies, 
Zoned with the ripening grain, 
The eagle far up in his eyry 
Scans thy riches wide-spread as the main; 
The miner delves deep in earth’s bosom, 
To deck thy proud brows with pale gold; 
On thy emerald ranges the ranchman 
Guards the herds and the flocks without fold, 
Who shall limit thy future’s proud glory; 
‘he conquests that for thee remain, 
Thy fame-illumed greatness in story, 
Proud Queen of the Plain? 


Jakota, 
Dakota! Proud Queen of the Plain. 


Stately mother of nations, whose 
Is lost in the dark night of time! 
Queen of the Dakotas, whose glory 
Melts away like the hoarfrost’s white rime! 
Dark princess of wilderness pastures, 
Cropped by bison-herds tameless and free, 
Where only the Sioux’ painted lodges 
Broke the sweep of the broad prairie-sea! 
The pride of the desert fades ever, 
With us must thy hopes now remain, 
But we pledge thee our fealty forever, 
Proud Queen of the Plain, 


akota, 
Dakota! proud Queen of the Plain, 


Weep not the wild steeds of the desert, 
Their myriad lance-heads are rust. 

The barbaric pomp of their war-gear 
With the bones of their bravest is dust. 

For each petty chief's savage totem 
See the proud stars and stripes wide unfurled, 

For the sparse game of prairie and river, 
The fields that could nourish a world, 

Glance in calm pride at them waving, 
Golden, and heavy with grain, 

The knives of the harvesters waiting, 
Proud Queen of the Plain, 












story 
' 








akota, 
Dakota! proud Queen of the Plain. 


Peerless Dakota! as charges 
A vast host in desperate fight, 











The hum of the harvesters’ onset 
Shall cease not by day or by night. 
Like surges on hidden rocks breaking, 
The wheat-rows shall stoop to their fall; 
And the thresher’s shrill whistle, awaking 
The echoes, be heard over all. 
"Neath the noon’s fiercest heat, in the shadows 
The waning moon ¢ s o'er the plain, 
The toil of a new race shall greet tees, 
Proud Queen of the Plain, 
Dakota, 
Dakota! proud Queen of the Plain, 
No more may the bard be a prophet, 
But in the great future, for me 
There gathers a luminous vision 
Of what thy full glory shall be, 
When thy elm-bordered rivers, slow flowing, 
Wind ever through oceans of grain, 
When the sound of thy herds gently lowing 
Murmurs far as the waves of the main, 
When the smoke of great cities arises 
From the grain-chequered dise of the plain, 
What star in our flag chat outshine thee, 
Dakota, 
Dakota! proud Queen of the Plain? 


Cart, C. W. HALL. 
Ellendale, D, T., July, 1885, 


+o 
For the Companion. 
SCHOOL INFLUENCE. 


There are few positions more perplexing than 
that of a young man or woman who is a professed 
follower of Christ in a school or college where 
little regard is paid to the duties of religion by the 
students. 

A young man who, some time ago, entered the 
Sophomore class of one of our large colleges, 
soon made himself observed by bringing the sub- 
ject forward in season and out of season. His 
habit was to greet his fellow-students, however 
slight his acquaintance, on the street with,— 

“Good-morning! Wet day! How are you 
religiously? Take a tract,” thrusting a leaflet 
into the hand of the amazed passer-by, giving, 
possibly, ‘An Appeal to the Drunkard” to a be- 
liever in total abstinence, or ‘A Gambler’s Death” 
to a man who never touched a card. 
would march on, quite indifferent as to the effect, 
feeling that he had done his duty. 

“If that is religion,” said one of his classmates, 
blunter than the others, ‘1 should prefer good- 
breeding.” 

The effect of his effort was to disgust the men 
whom he approached, not only with himself, but 
too often also with the cause he misrepresented. 

Another young man, who also was a member 
of a Christian church, was in the college at the 
same time. He was rigorous in the observance of 


his own @uty, but he shunned all allusion to the | 


subject of religion, even with his most intimate 
friends or family. 

“T dare not intrude on a man’s secret relations 
with his God,” he said to his pastor, when he re- 
monstrated with him on his timidity. 

“Yet,” was the reply, “if you were struggling 
with a crowd of strangers through morasses and 
pitfalls to the top of a mountain, and you had 


found a safe path, would you not dare to call to | 


them to join you?” 

These men were equally mistaken. ‘He that 
would know the secrets of my heart must send 
his own heart forth to find them,” says the old 
German. 

But on the other side, no man struggling through 
the deep waters of life would have the heart to 
thrust back a hand put forth with sincere faith 
and love to help him. 

Young people, new in their service of Christ, 
must remember, however, that their duty is to 
act rather than to lecture. The shepherd does 
not sit down to scold the sheep for falling into the 
morass ; he goes before them on the right path, 
and they follow him. 


Then he | 


THE YOUTH’S 


| choice given each lad, whether he shall follow the 

inconsiderate into disorder, meanness, trickery, 
and misrule, or take a direct, manly, honorable 
path. Let him take the latter, though he must go 
alone. He will only ‘‘go before” the others. They 
will follow him, and he may make Christ their 
master and leader as well as his own. The divine 
love within him will prove the sunlight of im- 
mortal fruit. 


44> 
+or 





OLD MEN OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

Travellers take delight in visiting the “Old Man of 
the Mountain” in New Hampshire, and gazing upon 
the great stone face that, during countless ages, has 
looked out over the valley with unabated earnestness, 
the same forever. It has expectation and seeming 
anxiety in its expression, and visitors who look upon 
it follow its glance, as if to detect the object of its 
search, which is never to be explained, though poets 
have put words into its mouth, and imagination has 
| essayed an interpretation of its mystery. 

Being in California a few years ago, I was invited 
to join a carriage ‘party that was going on an excur- 
sion to Mount Diabolo, and accepted it. The excur- 
sion took a wide range: by the bay from San Fran- 
cisco to Vallejos (Mare Island), then by carriage 
round about to Benicia, and across Benicia Bay to 
Martinez, from which we were to embark for the 
mountains, some twenty miles distant. We remained 
over night at Martinez, and very early on the morn- | 
ing of a very charming day of spring, we started on | 


our expedition. | 

Our road lay through a small town or two, sleepin 
quietly at that early hour, along by wheat-fields and | 
broad pastures dotted with the California oak, ten. 
anted by vast droves of black hogs turned out to seek | 
their living. Upon the fences fittle gray owls sat, 
blinking their eyes in the light of the early sun, and 
hundreds of frisky ground-squirrels, bent on depreda- 
tion, scampered away like guilty things. 

| In nearing the mountains, we turned into a private 
way, leading to a large farmhouse not far distant, 
embowered in grand old trees, for a change of horses 
preparatory to our ascent. The entrance to the moun- 
tain was several miles from this point, and we re- 
turned again to the road, which ran through a gorge | 
between Mount Diabolo and minor hills. 

The air was filled with the breath of bloom. On 
either side was a border of spring flowers, and away 
up in chinks of precipitous rocks, far above us, plants 
of the Californian poppy were blooming, and training 

| their bright garlands down the face of the barren | 
rock. Streams of crystal water flowed rapidly down | 
on both sides of the way, sparkling in the sun. At 
length there was a perceptible odor of sulphur in the 
air, the meaning of which one of our party divined. 

“We must be nearing the ascent,” said he, sniffing 
the air. ‘This that we smell is doubtless the breath 
of old Diabolo himself.” 

“That aint no breath,” said the driver. ‘That’s a 
sulphurious spring up here a piece. This ’ere water 
at the right is from that spring; that on t’other side 
is from the mounting.” 
| He stopped his team and allowed us to taste of the 
| two streams—one pure and sweet, the other strongly 

a eageny with sulphur. He said he always carried 

|a dipper to get a drink from the spring, and invited 
} us to join with him when we arrived at it; but we 
adjured him by all that was good not to stop, and he 
yielded. The beauties of spring vegetation held us 
as by a spell, Mount Diabolo towering nearly four 
thousand feet above our heads, and our party were all 
happy in harmony with pleasant surroundings, when 
the carriage again stopped. 

“Look round!” cried the driver. 

We looked round as directed, and there, at what 
seemed not a long distance away, beside the path we 
had just travelled, and high up on the side of the 
mountain base, was a — figure in brown-stone 
of an “Old Man of the Mountain,”—a veritable old 
man,—as true to the human form as if he had been 
sculptured out of the solid rock. The huge propor- 
tions were exact, the figure in a sitting posture, fac- 
ing the mountain. The back was curved, the head | 
bowed forward, covered with a seeming mass of hair, 
the forehead high and broad, the face studious, with 
a heavy undergrowth of chin whiskers, the whole | 
presenting the appearance of one in deep study, while | 
a projecting rock at the right side seemed an arm on | 
which it was resting. 

The illusion was perfect. 


im 





| The image was perhaps 
| fifty feet high, and so natural in all its details of form 
| and attitude that we almost expected it to turn round 
| from its studies, and question us with a glance, in 
| keeping with its appearance. We felt awestruck at 
this wonderful work of nature there in the wilder. | 
ness, that bore such a striking resemblance to human- | 
| ity. Unlike the Old Man of the Franconia Notch, | 
that ey a upon a change of position, this fol- | 
lowed us for a mile, losing none of its likeness, and | 
was only lost to sight when we entered the vestibule 
of the mountain. B. P. 8 


$$$ $$$ 
| GLADSTONE’S YOUTH. 

Mr. Gladstone went to Oxford well-prepared. After 
seven years at Eton, he had acquired enough Latin 
and Greek to enter the university, but knew nothing | 
of mathematics beyond arithmetic. To remedy this | 
defect, he worked hard for two years under a private | 
tutor, Dr. Turner, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta. | 
Consequently, he went to Oxford about as thoroughly 
equipped as a young man could be, since, besides his | 
classics and an extensive knowledge of English liter- 
ature, he was well up in algebra, geometry, conic 
sections, differential and integral calculus, mechanics, 
and a considerable portion of Newton’s Principia. 


During his ‘university course, besides being an | 
ardent, diligent and most resolute student, he was 
particularly fond of debating. He even established a | 
political debating club of his own, which, from the | 
initials of the founder, W. E. G., was named The | 
Weg. He also belonged to the famous society called 

| The Union, in which so many of the statesmen of | 
England have aired their youthful talents. 

His speeches before these societies were not unlike 
those which have since given him power in Parlia- 
ment. They exhibited the same blending of close 
argumentation with the a of powerful oratory. 

lis father, we are told, liked to have his children 

use their reason. One of his college friends, who | 
spent a portion of a vacation with him at his home, | 
reports that the family would seriously debate whether | 
the trout should be boiled or broiled, whether a win- | 
dow should be open, and what the weather was likely 
to be the next day. 

One day, Thomas G 


to crush it, when the father suggested a doubt whether | 
he had a right to destroy the insect’s life. The ques- | 
tion was discussed with as much care and thorough. | 
ness as if a human life had been involved. | 
He was noted at the university as being one of the 
most religious of the students, and the freest from 
the spirit of intolerance. At that period, half a cent- 
ury ago, it was held to be a serious offence for an 
Oxford student to enter a church not connected with 
the Church of England. Gladstone, however, went 
everywhere; heard Chalmers in Scotland, and Row- 
land Hill in London, and wherever else there was a 
| man who had anything inspiring to offer. 
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highest honors. He took what is called ‘‘a double- 
first ;” that is, the first rank in classics and the first 
rank in mathematics. In England the highest honors 
of the State, the church, and the bar are within the 

rasp of men who win this two-fold distinction, for it 
is a test of force as well as of acquirement. 

His whole career has thus been an outgrowth of 
his youth,—a development; and illustrates the possi- 
bilities of a life founded on right principles of habit 
and thought. 


or 
For the Companion. 


AT A STREET CORNER. 


Who will buy my roses— 
Roses red and white— 

Sweetest of all posies 
For a man’s delight? 


Who will buy my gold grass— 
Feathery, sweet, and tall— 

Buy, ere the summer pens. 
Sweetest thing of all? 

Who will buy my violets— 
Fresh from warm, wet earth? 

He who stops to buy them gets 
All his money’s worth 


“I will buy your roses— 
Roses red and white, 

Sweetest of all posies 
For a man’s delight. 


“I will buy your gold grass— 
Feathery, sweet and tall— 

Buy, ere the summer pass, 
Sweetest thing of all. 

“I will buy your violets— 
Fresh from warm, wet earth— 

Since he who buys them gets 
All his money’s worth. 


“Violets, grass and roses— 
You are mine to-day— 
When you're faded, posies, 
Thee I throw away.” 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
London, 1878. 


Os 
TOBY PETERS AND THE MOTMOT. 


There is a family of birds in Tropical America 
known as the Motmots, or king-of-the-woods, and they 
derive their strange name from their curious cries. ‘I 
was on a little island off the South American cost,” 
writes a naturalist, “hunting its great forests in 
search of beautiful birds. I had heard of the ‘King. 
of-the-Woods’ as soon as I had engaged a guide for 
the forests. This guide was a delightful old mulatto 
named Balfour, who had never received an education 


| in schools, but had a wonderful one from the forest. 


He could stuff birds, and agreed to pilot me to the 
haunts of every interesting animal on the island. 

“Never while I live shall I forget that cool, sweet 
morning when I first made acquaintance with those 
feathered children of the tropics. 
year in the West Indies, but this was the first island 
I had found in which both birds and plants were 
truly tropical, both belonging to the great continent 
of South America. 

“As I do not shoot birds for mere pleasure, I was 
perfectly contented to sit down by a pure stream, be- 
neath a clump of bamboos, watch the birds, and 
study their habits. As I was intently following the 
motions of a blue-and-white humming-bird that was 
dancing above the stream, Balfour called out,— 

***Hush, massa! me hear um king-ob-de-wood.” 

“Listening, then, with no sound to break the still- 
ness except the murmur of the stream, I heard a 
long, hollow sound, like some one calling, ‘ Whoo /’ 

“*Ha!l me call um, massa, an’ yo’ stan’ ready for 
shoot um when he come.’ 

“Then Balfour imitated the bird, and cried out, 
‘Who?’ 

“The strange creature instantly answered, ‘Who?’ 

‘And thus they called, one to the other, the weird 
ery growing nearer <nd nearer, until Balfour whis- 
pered, excitedly,— 

“*Dah! dah he be! 


Look him, massa, right ober 
yo’ head.’ 


“Sure enough, the bird had flown softly directly to | 


the tree beneath which we sat, and there he was 
perched, looking about for the source of the call that 
nad enticed him on. 


“After the sun had come up hot, and we had secured | 


enough of the various birds about us to answer our 
purpose, we sat down to rest before taking the hot 


walk back to the house, and Balfour related how this | 


bird sometimes ‘fool de boys.’ 

“While enjoying the shade of the trees, he told me 
about that case of Toby Peters. As related in his 
negro dialect, it would prove tedious reading, so I will 
clothe it in words of my own. 


out into the woods bird-nesting, from no other mo- 
tive than the mere sport. 

“Suddenly he heard some one calling, ‘ Who?’ 

“Thinking it some one belated in the forest, he an- 
swered the cry, hoping to have company home. 

“«<Tt’s me, sah; who’s you?’ 

The answer came in one word—‘Who?’ 

«<Tt’s me, sah; Toby Petahs, sah. Don’ you know 
me?’ 

““*Who? who?’ 

“The voice was drawing nearer, but Toby could not 
see any one, and he became alarmed, all the foolish 
stories told him about ghosts and ‘jumbies’ coming 
up in his memory. 

**T clare! da’s a curus pusson; he do’ know nothin’ 
but baw] who; s’posen he jumbie, come fo’ carry me 
off fo’ stealin’ birds’-nesses! Oh, I wish I’se home!’ 

“*Who? who? whof’ 

“These words rang out from a tree right over his 
head, so strangely solemn of tone that Toby fell to 
the ground. 

“) good Massa Jumbie, don’ yo’ tech me! I aint 
de boy what stole de birds’-nesses ; dah boy’s name’—— 

“ «Who ?? 

“Oh, dah boy’s name Job Johnson, sah.’ 

“The gloom was now quite deep, but Toby saw, 


| just then, the form of a bird in the tree. 


“Instantly it flashed upon him that it was a Mot- 
mot that he had heard, and his courage at once re- 
turned. 

“*Hum! to tink I’se gwine to be afeard ob a bird! 
I'll jes’ go home.’ Rising and casting a stone at the 
inoffensive bird, he ran off home, repeating as he 
went, though starting in terror at every sound, 
‘How I did scare dat bird !’” 


=o 


A MANLY CHIEF. 

Ten years ago, game was so abundant on the Plains 
that the food question was the least concern of Ind- 
ian life. ‘Now,’ says Col. Dodge, aide-de-camp to 
Gen. Sherman, “‘it is the paramount, and with many 
of the tribes, I may say, the only, question. Govern. 


ladstone, the eldest son, knocked | ment has made prisoners of the Indians, confining | 
down a wasp with his handkerchief, and was about | them on reservations, has allowed white men to kill | 


off the game supposed to be protected to them by 
laws, and now starves them with insufficient appro- 
priations.”” The following incident, related by Col. 
Dodge, shows how the Indian Department once tried 
its wards: 

Early in the fall of 1879, Stone Calf, a Cheyenne 
chief of standing, and a man of ability and character, 
came to my office and asked me to furnish rations to 
himself and people. 

I explained to him that it was impossible, the or- 


| ders of the War Department prohibiting post-com- 


It was my second | 


‘Toby Peters was a bad little darkey boy who went | 


Every day, in a school or college, there is a| The University, as is well known, gave him its | manders from issuing rations to Indians, except by 


| special directions of the Secretary of War. 

| - thought for some moments in silence, then 
| said,— 

| Colonel, I want permission to go with my people 
| to the ‘Staked Plains’ to hunt.”’ 

| I had no authority to give him such permission, but 
| I might have been able to obtain it for him had I 
| considered it safe and proper. To arrive at the 
|“*Staked Plains” he would be obliged to cross the 
| “Panhandle” of Texas. 

That country is full of cattle; the Indians were 
nearly starving. If they crossed,they were almost 
sure to kill some cattle, which would bring on a col- 
i between them and the Texans. I therefore 
said,— 

“No, I cannot give you the permission.” 
| At this his face fell, and he looked grave. Straight- 
| ening himself up in his chair to the full height of his 
|rather small figure, and looking squarely at me, 
“more in sorrow than in anger,” he said,— 

“The agent will give me nothing to eat. You will 
| give me nothing, and you will not let me go where I 
| can get something for myself. I cannot stand it 
| much longer. I tell you, colonel, I had rather die 
| fighting than die of starvation.” 

For the first time in my life I felt like taking an 
Indian to my heart. He was right, he was manly, 
and had justice on his side. 

My official position required me to conceal my own 
sentiments, and try to soften the temper of his mind, 
but I have great respect and admiration for Stone 





Calf. Were I an Indian, I fear that, with their 
provocations, I should be a bad Indian. 

Sear eer ote 

ACCENT. 


Homer nods, and even the most skilful of jury law- 
yers may err through excess of zeal. Sir James Scar- 
lett was noted for his tact in cross-examining a wit- 
ness; but occasionally he would get a fall, from not 
looking ahead and seeing where he was going. 


Once a boy whom he was examining said, “I 
suppose.”’ 

“Suppose!” interrupted Scarlett, “you have no 
business to suppose anything.” 

The examination went on, and to a question of 
Scarlett’s the boy answered, “I don’t know.” 

“Don’t know!”’ rejoined the irritated lawyer, “‘per- 
| haps you can’t even suppose ?”’ 

“T suppose I have no business to suppose any- 
thing,” replied the boy, amid the laughter of court 
and bar. 

But the great advocate’s severest “tumble” was 
| wile examining a witness named Tom Cooke. One 
| musie publisher had sued another for violating his 
copyright of an arrangement of the song, “The Fine 
Old English Gentleman.” Said Scarlett, in cross- 
examining Cooke,— 

“Now, sir, you say that the two melodies are the 
same, but different. What do you mean by that?” 

“IT said that the notes in the two copies were alike,” 
| answered Cooke, “but with a different accent, the 

one being in common time, the other in six-eight 
| time; and consequently, the position of the accented 
notes wis different.” 

“Now, sir, don’t beat about the bush, but explain 
to the jury the meaning of what you call accent,” 
said Scarlett, in his roughest style. 

The lawyer’s manner put the witness on his mettle, 
and he answered,— 

«Accent in music is a certain stress laid upon a par- 
ticular note, in the same manner as you would lay a 
stress upon any given word for the purpose of being 
better understood. 

“Thus, if I were to say, ‘You are an ass,’ it rests 
on ass; but if I were to say, ‘ You are an ass,’ it rests 
on you, Sir James.” 

The shouts of laughter which followed this explan- 
ation caused Sir James to become scarlet in more 
than name, and in a great huff he said,— 

“The witness may go down.” 
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PITIFUL. 


The love of money, greed, and dishonesty are some- 
| times thoughtlessly taught children by those who 
have their highest welfare at heart. A postage-stamp 
used on a letter, but by carelessness uncancelled by a 
post-master, and then re-used by a mother or father; 
| keeping overchange through another’s mistake; rid- 
ing a second time on a horse-car ticket, if the con- 
ductor fails to take it up, may be trifles in themselves, 
but they may be the foundation in children for crime 
and shame in after life. Men rarely go from perfect 
honesty to criminal dishonesty, but little by little the 
bulwarks of honor and truth are broken down, and 
| when temptation offers, yielding is easy. Let the 
| following incident serve as an illustration of one of 
these pitiful first lessons : 


Little Robbie writes a letter to Uncle Robert, and 
in it, boylike, states that he has saved a dollar, and is 
going to put it into the savings bank. Now Robbie 
made figures to represent the money, and Uncle Rob- 
! ert read it ten dollars, instead of one. 

“Well, well,” he remarks, “the boy is doing well to 
save so much.” 

Now the uncle is of a thrifty disposition, and ap- 
roves of boys saving their pennies and dimes. So 
1e writes to Robbie’s mother that if her little son has 
ten dollars to put into the bank, he will send another 
ten soon to add to the sum for a small nest-egg. 

“But I didn’t write ten dollars,’”’ said Robbie, when 
| he read the letter. “Uncle made a mistake in my 
figures.” 

“Well, never mind now,” replied the mother. 
| Uncle Robert can spare ten dollars as well as not, so 
| we need not say anything about the mistake when we 
write to him.” 
Thus the child’s better and more honorable im- 
| pulses are checked, and a lesson is early learned in 
reed and actual dishonesty. Does this mother, anx- 
ous for the moral and religious welfare of her chil- 
dren, consider what tares she herself is sowing in the 
young mind?—Congregationalist. 
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THRICE ROUND THE GLOBE. 


The ocean steamer, Tongariro, belonging to the 
New Zealand Shipping Company, has finished her 
third voyage round the world ina single year. Her 
“round trip,” which is round in a literal sense, is 
from London to New Zealand through the Suez Canal, 
or around the Cape of Good Hope, and home again 
by way of Cape Horn. 


On her maiden voyage she left Plymouth, England, 
on October 29, 1883, and reached Port Chalmers, New 
| Zealand, by way of Cape Town, on December 11th. 
| She was back again at Plymouth, by way of Rio 
| Janeiro, on the 8th of February. She returned from 

her second trip on the 11th of June, and from her 
third on the 9th of October, making the three voy- 
ages in twenty days less than a year. 

This time includes all detentions in port. The time 
actually occupied by the three voyages—that is, her 
| steaming time—was less than two hundred and forty 
|days. Thus it is clearly possible to make the circuit 
| of the globe—not only of the eastern and western, 
|but of the northern and southern hemispheres—in 
eighty days. It is a little queer that the outward and 
}the return voyages are almost exactly of equal 
length. The average steaming time to New Zealand 
| was forty-one days; the average time homeward, on 
|the other side of the globe, was thirty-nine days. 
| The longer pass was that which was made by way 
| of the Suez Canal. 
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For the Companion. 
TRY IT! 


The jelly jar is on the shelf, 
And Johnny stands and helps himself. 
There is no time to take a spoon, 
For some one may be coming soon. 
So, in his busy fingers go— 
“How jolly good it is—ho, 
ho!” 





“But they can only wait five minutes, ape | 
she pleaded. “Oh, do hurry!” 

“Right away,” answered mamma, calmly. 

But just then the little princess heard carriage- 
wheels rolling down the avenue, and she burst into 
a cry of grief and dismay. 

“O mamma, they’ve gone without me! I told 
them to if I didn’t come in five minutes. And 
they had chocolate cake and jelly tarts for lunch! | 
Ob dear me!” And then a flood of tears came. 

Mamma, the queen, couldn’t help smiling a lit- 
tle, though she felt very sorry, too. But she 


| hoped this would be the lesson; and she took her 


little daughter on her knee, and talked to her 
about that old thief, procrastination, which is, 
you know, a name for putting-off-till-by-and-by 
what should be done now. 

“You will try and do better, won’t you, dear?” 


said mamma, the queen, very tenderly; and the | 
little_ princess, when her sobs were stilled, an- 
swered that she would try. 

‘But it’s very hard to do things right off,” said 
she; “unless it’s things you want to do, mam- 
ma.” 

“Right there selfishness comes in, dear,” said 
mainma, ‘‘and selfishness will unlock the door 
and let in a host of other bad, bad faults.” 

And then mamma, who could not bear to pun- 
ish her little girl too much, ordered her own car- 
riage, and away they sped after their friends. 

Princess Ida is trying yet to do better; she has 
set a guard over those red lips of hers with strict 
orders not to let the troublesome words, “In a 
minute,” slip by. And though she isn’t perfect 
yet, we think she is almost as near that as it is 
possible for any little girl to be. A. C. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
RIDDLE. 


I write of a poet, one well-known, 
And a “duck of a man,” as you must own, 
To judge by his name, though 
a name as a rule 





But soon he starts in quick 
surprise— 
Mamma looks in with sober 


eyes. 
“Why, Johnny! How can 
you do so? 
That is not nice at all, you 
know!” 
“Not nice, mamma?” he 
laughs in glee, , 
“Just take a taste and then 


you'll see!”’ 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 


— ~~er sal 
For the Companion. 
TOLD FOR IDA. 


Once upon a time there 
lived a princess. She was 
a very pretty little girl, with 
eyes as blue as the violets 
that grow by the meadow- 
brook, and cheeks as pink 
as wild roses, and hair as 
golden as sunshine. And 
all the people loved this lit- 
tle princess because she was 
so kind and loving and lov- 
able. But she had one gre:t 
fault, and that was,—Pro- 
cras-ti-na-tion. 

Sometimes this little yel- 
low-haired princess would 
be playing with her dolls or 
reading a story-book, when 
her mamma would say,— 

“Ida, dear, run upstairs 
and fetch me a spool of silk 
from my table.” 

And Ida would answer, 
with a sweet smile,— 

“In a minute, mamma.” 

One minute would go by, 
and another, and a great 
many more. 

“Will you get my silk, 
Ida?” 

“Oh yes, mamma, as soon 
as I finish this chapter.” 

‘Now, Ida.” 

“In just a minute, mam- 
ma.”” But the chapter was 
sure to be finished, with 
perhaps another one, before 
the silk would be fetched. 

It was not only once, but 
all the time. 

“What canI do?” sighed 
the queen, to her trusty 
counsellor. ‘I must break 
her of this dreadful habit 
some way, or when she 
comes to rule a kingdom of 
her own, all will go to wrack 
and ruin. What can I do?” 

‘Teach her a lesson, your 
Majesty,” said the trusty 
counsellor,gruffly. ‘Teach 
her a lesson—a good les- 
son.” 

And one day the queen 
remembered her trusty 
counsellor's words. The 
little princess came bound- 
ing in, to be dressed for a 
drive, with her blue eyes 
shining, and her yellow 
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hair tossing about her face, 
and her cheeks pinker than 
usual, which is saying a good deal. 

“We're going up to the Mountain Castle for 
lunch, mamma,” cried she, ‘and home around by 
the lake! And Lillian says her uncle can’t wait 
but a minute, and won’t you hurry, mamma, and 
get me dressed ?” 

Mamma, the queen, was reading a book, and 
she hardly raised her eyes from it, but answered, 
with a smile,— 

“In a minute, dear.” 

So the little princess fidgeted restlessly from 


one foot to another for what seemed to her a long, | 


long time. 

“‘Won’t you, mamma ?” 

“Oh yes, dear; as soon as I finish what I am 
reading.” 

Wasn’t it awful? The blue eyes of the little 


and the voice of the little princess trembled. 








| For the Companion. 
BABY. 
| Blue eyes, like skies, 


Brown hair, very fair, 
| Tiny nose, pink toes, 
Dimpled feet, so sweet, 
Cunning way; some day 
Cries maybe; that’s baby. 
——__+oe——___——__ 
For the Companion. 
JEFF. 
Jeff was a tame crow. 
It was his way to hide the food left over from 
one meal, for another. 
Young toads he was very fond of. 


a small board. 











Does not alter a man, be he 
sage or fool; 

His first name appears in the 
Bible story 

As the name of one who was 
brought to glory 

By following goodness, wis- 
dom and truth, 

Held up as a pattern for every 

youth; 

His middle name is made up, 
you'll find, 

Of an animal and a stick com- 
bined, 

Might stand for a fisherman 
as we’ 

Or a pe dler w ith fishing-poles 
to sell; 

And Dll tell you something 
besides his name,— 

He wrote of a fairy, which 
brought him fame ; 

And the day of his birth, if 
you care to know, 

Was August seventh, ninety- 
one years ago. 


2. 
PRIMALS AND FINALS. 


In the primals read a date, 
and in the finals what the day 
of date is called. 

1, A certain sea. 2, An 
island mentioned in one of 
Campbell’s poems. 3, Sullen. 
4, One of the ornaments on a 
high priest’s habit, in virtue 
of which he gave oracular an- 
swers to the people. 5, A 
“fixed alkali” ine ommon Use, 
6, In that manner. Latin 
poet. 8, A fe aminine name 
mentioned in one of Bayard 
Taylor's popular poems. 9, 
A Saxon king of England 
who reigned four years. 

Transpose = the © sentence, 
Fruit foes fast first, and tind 
the meaning of the name in 
the final letters. 








3. 
PICTURE-FRAME PUZZLE. 
Lice ang a @ 
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1 to 2, The largest and most 

eastern of the Swiss cantons. 
to 3, A large kind of 
branched candle-stick. 

3 to 4, Au arrangement of 
battalions in the form of 
steps. 

2to4, A number less than 
twenty. 

5 to 6, Unmeaning talk. 

7 to 8, A worthless thing. 

5to7, Cause of sorrow or 
pain. 

6 to 8, To prevail on. 

1 to 5, A light carriage, 
drawn by one horse. 

2 to 6, A sorrowful cry or 
sound. 

7 to 3, Payment for profes- 
sional services. 

8 to 4, An alcoholic liquor. 
y DAy’s EYE. 

4. 
CENTRAL DELETIONS. 


1, Delete the central letter 
from a carousal, and leave a 
lively dance. 

VY, 2, From a small fish, and 
“Wf leave a lake, or bay. 

M 3, From a certain fruit, and 
f leave x song of triumph. 

y 4, From a bond, and leave 
’ part of the face. 

5, From courage, and leave 
a repast. 

6, From a coloring sub- 
stance, and leave a gasp. 

7, From a running knot, 


and leave scent. 
8, From society, and leave 
fashion. 


The deleted letters, placed 
in order, will name a most 








No sooner would Jeff put the board over the 


toad than he would hop out. Then Jeff would 
shake him hard with his bill, and put him back. 

After this had been repeated several times, the 
| toad would remain quiet long enough for Jeff to 
| think it safe to leave him. 

| He loved to torment the cat. He would take 
her tail in one claw, and pinch it, and follow kitty 
all over the room, hopping on the other foot, till 
he drove her crying from the house. 

| A hunter once shot a bunch of feathers from 

| his back. 

Ever after that if any one pointed a stick at 
him, he would hide, or run squalling to his mis- 
tress. 

| One day his mistress hit him with a stick, and 


It was | broke his wing, when she only meant to scare him 
princess began to look like violets after a shower; laughable to see him try to hide a big toad under | away. 


After that, Jeff had to make his home 
with the chickens. 8. B H. 





enjoyable season. 
MYRTLE GREEN. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ast stanza—Ago, either, hot, pot, parson, in. 
2d —His hostess, she, her, can. 
3d * ~—One, one, strange, pat, that, crabs, 
4th “ Parson, parson, obtains. 
CRABBING THE PARSON. 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8 9,10,11 12 113,14)15,16,17 
2 A 
MM 
PUP 
HUGH 
OTAGO 
RIFLER 
AMPHORA 
3. Mastiff, ram, llama, wapiti, saki, tapir, suslik, 
yak, camel, panda, paco, marten, loris, mohr, eland, 
mole, ratel, stag, hog, mataco, dog, etter, paca, tam. 
arin, zebu, chamois, sable, gnu, poyou. 
4. BalM, UraO, LasT, BeaM, UniO, LinT 
BULBUL—Morwmort. 


5. Load-stone. 


THE 
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For the Companion. | 
OUT OF SCHOOL-HOURS. 


There was need that earnest attention be directed 
to the bearing of the public schools on the health of 
our children. Both our present school system and 
our hygienic ideas are largely modern. But the de- | 
velopment of the former was more rapid than that of | 
the latter. Studies were multiplied; examinations 
made more and more rigid; the marking system in- } 
troduced and the humble schoolhouse gave place to | 
huge structures as populous as some towns. Still, | 
more correct ideas in physiology and hygiene are slow- 
ly but surely doing much toward making the education 
of the young a safe and healthful process. Mean- 
while, however, we have not duly attended to our | 
pupils outside of the four or tive school-hours. 

fo guard against overpressure, we forbid the | 
child’s having such lessons as will make it necessary | 
to study at home. Yet many parents allow the child | 
any kind of home reading, and the libraries furnish | 
unlimited facilities for the use of books. And as to | 
the kind, children usually choose that reading which | 
is the most exciting, and holds the attention the 
closest and longest at atime. Now the harm of this 
is ten-fold greater than an extra hour or two of 
average study. 

Many students, especially in the High School, suffer 
more from social pressure than from the exactions | 
of the school-room. They undergo, altogether more | 
than is physically safe, the excitements or the en 
grossments of parties and family visits, of matters of | 


tet . | 
dress, and of late hours. At the most critical period 





the great naturalist Audubon, pledge themselves,| The perfume of violets, the purity of the lily, the 


1, to discourage the killing of any bird not used for 
food; 2, to discourage the robbing of any bird’s nest 
or the destruction of its eggs; and, 3, to refrain from 
the use of any wild bird’s plumage as an article of 
dress or adornment. The English sparrow, however, 
is excluded from its protection.” 


JINRIKISHA MEN. 


Boston and New York have lately had an enter- 
tainment of a novel and pleasing character, called a 
Japanese Village, in which a number of Japanese 
men and women were seen engaged in a great many 
Japanese industries. The exhibition was very pleas- 


| ing and instructive, and among other things seen was 
| a wood-carving of a jinrikisha man, running at full 


speed, drawing his carriage after him, for a jinrikisha 
man is a sort of man-horse, who puts himself between 
the thills of a two-wheeled vehicle something like our 
herdic, and draws passengers long distances with re- 
markable speed. A Japan correspondent of the New 
York Tribune writes: 

The jinrikisha men of Japan are a —_ class. 
Their lives are limited to a few years after they begin 
the business, and yet their ranks are kept full by new 
recruits. 

Their queer little ways are a constant source of 
amusement and surprise to the new-comer. When 
A—— had been here but a few weeks, she called a 
jinrikisha one morning, as she wanted to go to the 
opposite side of the bluff, more than a mile off. Pre- 
viously she had made the same trip in a brougham on 
fine mornings. 

She was no sooner seated in the jinrikisha and well 
tucked up in her lap-robe, than the little Jap was off 
like a shot without asking or being told where he 
should take her. A said to herself,— 

“Well, now, this is queer! I wonder if you know 
where I want to go? Very well, you can go ahead, 
and I'll see; I shall not volunteer any unasked-for 
information now!” 

The little man apparently needed none, for he con- 
tinued on a fast trot. A——’s wonder increased mo- 
mentarily; the fun became exciting; she laughed 





| quietly to herself. 


At last he stopped, dropped the thills, and relieved 
her of the lap-robe with an air of absolute assurance 
that she was where she had planned to go—and she 
was. Nota word had passed between them. 


=o 
CAUTIOUS. 


No employment, perhaps, is attended with greater 
risks than the business of whaling. Not only does 
this fishery require voyages into the most dangerous 
waters, but the capturing the whales is itself hazard- 
ous in many ways. Sometimes, however, the adven- 
tures of the fishermen partake of the character of the 
ludicrous. Mr. Markham tells, in his ‘Whaling 
Cruise,” this amusing experience : 


One man, though a good and successful harpooner, 
could never be prevailed upon to approach a fast fish 
for the purpose of killing it; always exhibiting great 
timidity when ordered upon this service. On one 
occasion, nothing would induce this man to pull 
alongside the whale in his boat and administer the 
death-thrust. He was, in consequence, upbraided by 
the other harpooners for his cowardice. 

“What!” said the second mate, “are you afeered 
for the fish?” 

“No,” answered the timid harpooner, ‘“‘but I am 
afeered for myself.” 

And on another occasion, the same individual, 
whilst pulling towards a fish, was hailed by the cap- 
tain from the crow’s nest,— 

“Keep off her eye!”” meaning to pull up behind the 
whale, so as to be unobserved. 

“Aye, aye,” said our friend, “and I'll take good 
care to keep off the lubber’s tail;” and nothing would 
induce him to go near that dangerous appendage of 
their formidable prey. 


‘ cl 
PAINTING A CAMEL. 


An elephant once played an amusing trick upon a 
camel, which was its neighbor in a menagerie- One 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


of life, their sleep is apt to be insuflicient, their food | Of the workmen had been engaged in painting a por- 
inadequate, and the daily waste of their nervous | tion of the house, touching off the ornamental pro- 
energy beyond the daily supply. There is no gain in | jections with red paint. The young elephant watched 


relieving the pressure within the school-room, while 
doubling that outside. Even the grammar-school 
pupils are not wholly exempt from this cause of ner- | 
vous exhaustion. 

We expect the teacher to regulate the posture of 
pupils, and the distance of their eyes from the printed 
page. Yet out of the school-room multitudes of 
children pay no attention to the matter, but curl 
themselves down to long and exciting stories in de- 
fiance of eyesight and health. 

Of course, the teacher cannot control the pupil out- 
side the school-room. Parents need to comprehend ‘ 
these matters, and to feel their responsibility in the 
case. Still, the teacher has not done his whole duty 
unless he has imparted correct ideas on the subject, 
and sought to make them practically effective at all 
times. 

+> 


SPARE THE 


BIRDS. 


A society has been formed in New York with the 
laudable object of preventing the destruction of birds 
for the decoration of women’s bonnets. 

“For the last five years,” says the Tribune, ‘‘song- 





birds and pipers, birds with gay plumage and without, | 
have been killed in season and out of season—in the | 
woods, fields, marshes and on the seashore—in im- 

mense numbers. Shooting birds and selling their 

heads and skins has become a business with hun. 

dreds of men and boys along the Atlantic coast and 

in the interior. The terns and sea-swallows, once so 

abundant from Cobb’s Island in Virginia to Cape | 
Cod, have been almost exterminated, and the mead- | 
ow-larks, thrushes, robins and bobolinks of our 
country fields are heard more and more rarely near 
the large cities, or even through long stretches of 
Long Island and New Jersey. 

“It is hard to say at all accurately how many birds 
pass yearly through the great millinery establish- 
ments. A writer in the Science supplement for Feb- 
ruary puts the number between five million and ten 
million. 

“A correspondent of Forest and Stream tells of a 
single collector who brought back eleven thousand 
skins from a three months’ Southern trip in Iss4, and 
says that from one small district of Long Island 
seventy thousand skins were sent to New York in four 
months. There is a single New York taxidermist, 
according to the same paper, who confesses to pre- 
paring thirty thousand bird-skins for hats and bon- 
nets every season. 

«The members of the society, which is named after 





him with great interest, apparently amused at the 
bright bits of color. 


The painter was absorbed in his work when the 
dinner-bell rang. He put his pot and brush down, 
and went off to his meal. 

The elephant waited till he was out of sight, then 
carefully felt for the brush with his trunk. 

Next to the young elephant stood a sleepy camel, 
dreamily eating hay. 

The elephant took up the brush and streaked the 
camel's side. The keeper happened along just then, 
and watched events. The elephant appeared highly 
pleased when it saw the rec 
camel's gray flanks. 

When the painter returned, the brush was back in 
its place, the elephant was gazing earnestly into space, 
and the camel was culbenoned all over with red 


line of paint on the 


| stripes, like a crimson zebra. 


— 


RETORTED. 


It is very easy to decline to purchase an article if 
the price is dear, but it isn’t in good taste to make a 
confidant of the salesman and tell him for what pur- 
pose you are making the purchase. 

A young lady accompanied by her mother entered a 
shop in Paris to buy a present for her brother. 

“How much is this?” (indicating an article). 

“Feefteen francs, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Oh, that is too much! It is for a present. 
give you five francs.” 

“Humph! zen eet vould be I sat gif ze prazent.” 


I will 


MISPLACED. 


The dishonest man is often the loudest to complain 
of what he considers dishonest in another. 


Mr. Levi? 

“Yes; I vas unvordunate in a brivate sbeculasion. 
Dat vas not de vorst, I vas deceifed.” 

“Vas?” 

“In my assignee. He vas a scoundrel. He vormed 
his vay into my convidence unt made me bay ninety- 
six cent on de dollar! Did you effer hear of such an 
oudrage?” 


“T understand dat you haf vailed up in peesness, 
” 


a 
ADVICE. 


The moral in the following story is evident, though 
the English is not all that could be desired. 
A well-to-do farmer, who had brought up his family 


to live strictly within their means, gave his departing | 


son some advice : 

“Deon’t make no sech fool 0’ yerself ez yer chum 
Charles, who commenced his merried life ’zef he wuz 
rich ez creosote!” 

“How did he turn out?” 

*‘Nobuddy but a milhner could keep up sech style, 
an’ of course he wuz took up fur frogery.” 
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glow of the rose, and the flush of Hebe, combine in Poz- 











zoni’s wondrous powder. (Adv. 
ATOMIZERAN0 SPRINKLER 
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Breakast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


Art Interchange, 
For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only 


OLLAR. 


This gives six issues of a 20- age papers six Pattern 
Embroidery Suj ae, full size; also three very beau- 
tiful Colored Studies, viz.: 
STUDY of SNOWBALLS; STUDY of DOG- 
WOOD, double e; MARINE VIEW, 
by Edward Moran, double . 
Some copy with recent colored plate, 20 cents. 
ART INTERCHANGE CO., 37 and 39 West 22d Street, 
Mention this paper. New York. 


Nesile’s Food, : 


Differs from other infant foods in that it is ES- 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 

A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 
procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.” 








. 


“MUVA 





A very important and distinctive characteristic 
of this food is that it furnishes a nourishin x 
° 


age diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITI 
MILK, water alone being required ; it is therefore 
the most ECONOMICAL FOOD in the world. 


Talk with your physician about NESTLE’S MILK 
FOOD, and send for sample and pamphlet to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 





and is therefore far more i 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 











admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. Dorchester Mass. 
FREE TO EACH SUBSCRIBER 


A SEALING WAX CASKET containing two sticks 
of perfumed wax, taper and seal. any initial. Used 
altogether in fashionable correspondence. 


EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY, 


Subscription Price, 50 Cents a Year. 
Issued at the beginning of each season. ORIGINAL 
STORIES AND POEMS by the following well-known 
writers: Julian Hawthorne, Edgar 
Junius Henri Browne, Willi 
James Herbert Morse, H 
Lowe Dickinson, Abby Sage Richa Leig 
North, Florence Hallowel , and others, and A COM- 
PLETELY ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE NEW YORK 
MARKET. THE VERY LATEST FASHIONS AND NOV- 
ELTIES ONLY, ARE SHOWN, FALL NUMBER READY 


SEPTEMBER Ist. 
HE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 
18 Jacob St., New York. 








T 
P. O. Box 3491, 








U. 8. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, ? 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 10th, 1884. § 


Messrs. LIEBIG & UCo., New York. 


GENTLEMEN—While suffering from Malaria I was 
advised to try your Coca Beef Tonic. I used one bottle, 
= _ effect and cure was happiness and magic com- 

ned, : 

I have since then recommended it to a great many 
employees here with the most surprising and satisfac- 
tory results every time, 

In a case of bleeding of the lungs I suggested a trial, 
and the rapid building up of strength was wonderful. 
It is the most sovereign remedy I have ever known. 

ours very truly, 





Lactated Food 


THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For Young or Delicate Children. 
A Sure Preventive of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food would be retained. Its 
basis is SUGAR OF MILK, the most important ele- 
ment of mother’s milk. 


It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 
Sold by Druggists—25c., 50c., $1.00. 

Send for our pamphlet, “‘Medical Opinions on the 
Nutrition of Infants and Invalids,”’ free. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


BRUSH STUDIES. 


By Lipa CLARKSON. New and Revised Edition. , 
Finely Lllustrated with original designs by the Author. 
ONTENTS:—The Amateur’s Outtit.—Harmony and 
Combination of Color: A Panel of Field Daisies.—Some 
General Hints: Fabric Painting.—Practice on Academy 
Board and Sketching Canvas: A Study of Wild Roses.— 
A Study of Pansies.—How to Paint Photographs in Oil 
or in Water Colors.—Hat Marks and Linings: Appro- 
priate Designs, Initials, ete.—Plaques: How to Paint 
and Frame Them.—How to Paint Trailing Arbutus, 
Feathery Clematis, Dogwood and Tulips.—Panel and 
Sereen Decorations: The Purple Clematis, Fleur de Lis, 
Water Lily, ete.—Dye Painting: Lustra, Lridescent and 
Kensington. — Lambrequins and Other Artistic Home 
Furnishings: Clock Scarf, Banners and Bannerettes.— 
Christmas.New Year’s, Easter and Birthday Cards: How 
to Paint Them.—Suggestions for Holiday and Birthday 
Gifts: Pretty Trifles for Home Decoration.—Painting 
Backgrounds.—Modeling in Relief.—Puzzling Queries 
Answered.—Some useful Hints in Conclusion. 
Sent, postpaid, for 35c. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to our 
Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English Mikado 
Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. No light 
opera has ever been produced in the United States that has 











‘, MUNSON, Ass’t Superi dent. 


The Liebig Company never solicits endorsements, nor 
does it purchase them. The above is a specimen of*the 
licited dations which it is constant- 





many 
ly receiving. 
New York Depot, 38 Murray Street. 


THE SONG READER. 


A Series of Progressive Lessons for Public Schools. 
By IRVING EMERSON and 0. B. BROWN. 


Both these gentlemen are practical School Music 
Teachers, and the two volumes of the SONG READER at 
|; once commend themselves to the judgment of other 

practical teachers as being collections of the very best 
material for School Musical Instruction. 


BOOK |. 


For the younger classes. 192 pages; the first 108 
of which are occupied by an admirable and sensible 
course of lessons. with explanations, exercises, good 
music and good words, 22 pages have simple sulfeggios, 
and 60 pages a fine collection of genial songs, in one and 
two parts. Price, 50 cts., or $4.80 per dozen. 


BOOK 2. 

For the older classes. 256 pages; the first half of 
the book contains 66 lessons, explaining and giving 
peorsce in every difficulty of common vocal music. The 
ast half is a good collection of 2,3 and 4-part songs, 
making, altogether, about 200 songs in the book. 
60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen, 


| Please examine these thoroughly made and useful 
Readers ! 
MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 
for every form of 
SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 





ce, 










Ec7eMA ON 


FROM 
PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA, 


a. or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itchin 
a4 and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath wit 
CUTICURA SOAP and a single application of CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CuTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, the 
bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 
cure 





Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruri- 
| tus, Seall Head, Dandruff, and every species of itching, 


on 


Sealy, and Pimply Humors of the Skin and Scalp wit 
Loss of Hair, when the best physicians and all 
remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere, Price: CUTICURA, 30c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
| RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

ow to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


2” Send for 

KIDNEY PArns, Strains and Weakness instantly 

relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 
New, elegant, infallible. 


nown 





qualled in popularity “The Mikado.” The original com- 
pany to produce it in this country was D’Oyley Carte’s 
English Company, selected there by Gilbert and Sullivan 
and sent to this country. We have issued, for distribu- 
tion to our patrons who will send us wrappers as below, 
aseries of seven cabinet portraits of these artists, in 
character and costume, the finest photographic gelatine 
work ever produced. They comprise: 


Geraldine Ulmar, as “Yum-Yum.” 
Misses Ulmar, Foster and St. Maur, as 
“Three Little Maids from School.” 
Kate Foster, as “*Pitti-Sing.” 
George Thorne, as **Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - **Nanki-Poo.” 
Frederici, as “The Mikado.” 
Fred Billington, as **Poo-Bah.” 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents each, 
but to anyone who uses our soap, and sending us 15 
wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full post-office 
address, we will send the whole series, postage paid, and 
Sree of charge. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Universal Success 
attending the sale of 


JAMES PYLE’S PEARLINE 


has produced an army of imita- 
tors, peddlers and prize givers. 
Beware of them. Articles of mer- 
it do not require such desperate 
means of introduction. 

You will realize the truth of 
this when you find your clothes 
ruined. 

Pearline gives no Prizes—is nev- 
er peddled, but grocers, the land 
over, sell it on its merits only. 

Our patrons are made up of in- 
telligent consumers who exercise 
care and judgment in matters of 
|household economy — and their 
‘numbers are steadily increasing. 
See that you get the genuine, 
| bearing the name of 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 























